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Indianapolis Assembly" "° 


Through Saturday 


Pastor of Denver church, Arthur L. Miller, succeeds Taylor as 
Moderator. . . . Message is sent Dulles. . . . Church’s member- 
ship reported at 3,159,562... . Stitt bears Southern Moderator’s 
greeting, looking toward union of the churches. . . . Tribute paid 
retiring manager of Department of History, Charles A. Ander- 
son... . New seal of UPUSA church is approved. . . . Letter from 
church union committee is sent to American Presbyterian 
churches. .. . Delegation is sent to French Reformed celebration, 
Calvin Auditorium re-dedication. . . . Sixty commissioners leave 
private club in Indianapolis when Negro is denied admission. .. . 
Welfare agencies division transferred to Board of Pensions, Ra- 
dio & TV to National Missions. . . . Assembly supports trustees’ 
vote on Pittsburgh-Xenia, Western Seminary consolidation. . . . 
Presbyterian Life reports 1,148,677, with strong support from 
former United Presbyterians. . . . Educational assistance ($100 
to $600) approved for college education of ministers’ families 
with income under $5,000. . . . Consolidations committee is dis- 
missed. . . . Presbyterian work in resettling refugees gets high 
praise. . . . General Mission operating budget of $26,864,287 
approved with supplemental goal of $1,819,870, with levels for 
priority advances. . . . Ecumenical Mission and Relations deficit 
of $500,000 is subject of concern. . . . Possibility of using World- 
wide Communion Sunday for world program offering is sug- 
gested. . . . Foundation shows 1958 gifts of $586,418... . Pew 
gift of 7,500 shares of Sun Oil stock announced. (Continued 
next week.) 











Letters to the Editors 





Cleveland Delegate Regrets G. A. Action 





On Red China 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

As a delegate to the now notorious (in 
some quarters) World Order Study Con- 
ference in Cleveland last November, I was 
disappointed by the action of the Southern 
Presbyterian General Assembly express- 
ing disapproval of our stand on Red 
China. 

In spite of everything which has been 
said and written, I still am persuaded 
that Christian principles dictate that we 
should recognize Red China and admit 
this nation of 600,000,000 people to the 
U.N. For the Christian’s course of action 
should be determined not by national in- 
terest or political expediency but by the 
spirit of Jesus and the ethical teachings 
of the New Testament. 

Jesus taught: “Love your enemies and 
pray for those who persecute you.” And 
Paul exhorted: “Let each of you look 
not only to his own interests, but also to 
the interests of others.” Again he wrote: 
“Bless those who persecute you; bless and 
do not curse them. ... Repay no one evil 
for evil . . . never avenge yourselves, but 
leave it to the wrath of God. ... If your 
enemy is hungry, feed him; if he is 
thirsty, give him drink. ...” How often 
are these texts, and others similar to 
them, cited by those who accuse the Cleve- 
land delegates of selling our country 
down the river to the Communists?... 

Like Jesus on the cross, we should never 
cease praying for our enemies no matter 
if there is not the slightest sign of re- 
pentance on their part. The issue is not 
whether such a policy constitutes “ap- 
peasement” or whether “it would bring 
aid and comfort to the Communists,” but 
whether it reflects the character and will 
of Jesus. 

Those who irresponsibly attach “pro- 
Communist” labels to advocates of recog- 
nition and admission of Red China, and 
others who with less fanaticism insist 
that we should isolate ourselves from the 
Red Chinese, should ponder the incon- 
sistency of their position. For how many 
of these critics would argue, on the indi- 
vidual level, that the Christian way to 
treat an impenitent offender against so- 
ciety is to assume an air of self-righteous 
condemnation and hostility toward him? 
Such an attitude is much more in the 
spirit of the Pharisees than of Jesus 
Christ. Why this double standard? Did 
Jesus prescribe a different ethic for na- 
tional from that of personal relationship? 

Forgetting the matter of ethics for the 
moment, is it not naive to suppose that 
the outmoded diplomacy which failed to 
prevent World Wars I and II will suc- 
ceed in averting World War III—namely, 
a diplomacy based upon narrow self-inter- 
est, face-saving, the brandishment of mili- 
tary might, and the formation of “mutual 
security” alliances? 

I disagree with Lt. Gen. William K. 
Harrison (Christianity Today, April 13, 
1959), who writes: “The only hope for a 
peaceful world is the coming of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Any attempts to find other 
solutions by efforts of human will and 
action will be futile.” Jesus said: “Bless- 
ed are the peacemakers—thus admonish- 
ing his disciples to engage in active and 
constructive efforts on behalf of peace. 
We are to be agents of reconciliation, not 
of separation, in the Name of him Who is 


“our peace’ and “has broken down the 
dividing wall of hostility.” 

If we are ever to achieve a condition 
of peace and brotherhood in our world, 
it must be through the power and by the 
methods of the Prince of Peace—love, 
goodwill, appreciation, concern, forgive- 
ness, the Golden Rule, the Second Mile; 
not through the instruments of war—self- 
righteousness, intolerance, hate, belliger- 
ence, suspicion, fear, exclusionism. 

JOSEPH MARTIN HOPKINS. 
New Wilmington, Pa. 





To THE OUTLOOK: 

Your editorial on “Red China” in the 
May 18 issue is upsetting to me. 

You seem to imply that neither the 
members of the standing committee nor 
the commissioners to the Assembly had 
informed themselves on this important 
issue. I hope that you know definitely 
that the Assembly did vote “without ade- 
quate study or conference.” But even 
more than that I hope that you are wrong 
concerning the quality of preparation 
lying behind the Assembly’s action. 

Personally, I find myself too uninformed 
and inexperienced to have much to say 
about the issue of Red China. However, 
I believe that if I were on a committee 
which had to deal with that issue, or if I 
were going to an Assembly which I knew 
was going to deal with the issue I would 
seek to become informed intellectually and 
spiritually to the best of my ability. I 
would like to believe that other Presby- 
terians, more dedicated and capable than 
myself, would do the same. 

Do you really mean what you say? Or 
is it that you disagree with the Assem- 
bly’s action? ... 

Clothier, W. Va. W. M. JANES. 

NOTE—Not one reason for the action was 
presented to the General Assembly and our 
information is that the consideration within 
the standing committee was devoid of any 
search for expert information on this subject 
and no experts were consulted.—Eds. 


Women’s Status 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

Mrs. Leighton M. McCutchen, executive 
secretary of the Board of Women’s Work, 
has gone on to her reward. Her latest 
report, presented to the Atlanta General 
Assembly, shows her continuing concern 
for the church’s recognition of the fact 
that women are people and should be 
treated as such. 

We women should be willing to continue 
the fight for equal rights in the church. 
I believe the spiritual life of the church 
will not improve until we have some 
dedicated, intelligent women on all the 
official boards. If the Methodist Church 
can use women stewards to advantage, 
which they are now doing, then the Pres- 
byterian Church can also use women. May 
I say right here that I have retired and 
am not a candidate for any office and 
therefore I can speak freely. 

Ministers preach on discrimination of 
the races but I have yet to hear one 
preach on discrimination of the sexes. 
Yet my Bible plainly reads in Galatians 
3:28: “There is neither Jew nor Greek, 
there is neither bond nor free, there is 
neither male nor female: for ye are all one 
in Christ Jesus.” 

Ministers also preach on injustice in 


the courts and then those same ministers 
vote against women serving as officers in 
the church. Most of them know that wom- 
en will not tolerate the dishonesty that 
goes on every year in the churches in 
regard to the budget. The minute some 
elders get elected to office they become dic- 
tators and fee] that the treasury belongs 
to them. I know for a fact that an elder 
in another city went to the church treas- 
urer in the middle of the year and told 
him to raise all the salaries. The treas- 
urer was a deacon and he brought the 
matter before the deacons who happened 
to know enough about church government 
to put that elder in his place. 

My great grandfather who was a Pres- 
byterian minister for more than fifty 
years and who organized some fine old 
churches in South Carolina expected them 
to be operated according to the teaching 
of the Bible. How far we have now come 
from the faith of our fathers in these 
modern times. One would think that some 
church officers were running for Governor 
or even President these days the way 
their families solicit votes from the con- 
gregation. In a distant city one family 
even voted for no one in the church ex- 
cept the man in their home in order to 
throw him high and get him elected to 
office. I believe those votes all folded 
together should have been thrown out as 
they would have been were he running 
for office in the government. The ticket 
plainly said to vote for eight, but that 
family voted for only one and the result 
he got elected. You guessed it—he was 
unfit for the office, of course. 

Lity Mar (Mrs. W. A.) SHERARD. 
Anderson, S. C. 





NO EXCUSES 


Christians have rarely taken 
with full seriousness all that 
the Apostle Paul and other 
writers of the New Testament 
have insisted upon as to the 
place and importance of love 
—genuine, reciprocal, deep- 
seated affection for one an- 
other—in the church. There is 
probably more temporizing, 
and more self-justification of 
personal failure, by Christians 
at this point, than at any other 
point in all of Christian experi- 
ence. Our unwillingness to give 
up the self-centeredness of our 
old unregenerate nature, in- 
deed, our determinedness to 
cling to it in spite of our profes- 
sion of faith in Christ and his 
power to cleanse us of such at- 
titudes and motives, is the 
darkest blot upon our disciple- 
ship, and the gravest of insults 
to the Spirit of Christ. 

But there can be no excuses. 
If we claim to be in communion 
with Christ, we must be in com- 
munion with all who make a 
like claim. We must welcome 
one another as Christ has wel- 
comed us, because Christ has 
welcomed us! 

—tThecphilus M. Taylor in the sermon 
of the retiring Moderator at the In- 
dianapolis Assembly. 
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| NEWS ROUND-UP 


Tue UNnirep CHURCH OF CANADA’S 
Board of Overseas Missions is giving 
$100,000 for the construction of a chapel 
and student center at Chung Chi College 
in Hong Kong through the United Board 
for Christian Higher Education in Asia. 
.. . REPRESENTATIVES OF 42 churches 
and Christian councils from 15 free Asi- 
atic countries recently approved a con- 
stitution for the East Asia Christian Con- 
ference at its first assembly in Malaya. 
... CONSTRUCTION OF A Protestant center 
to house offices of a number of denom- 
inations and church agencies in Puerto 
Rico was recommended at a recent Prot- 
estant cooperative planning conference 
in San German, attended by 32 represen- 
tatives of mission boards and interde- 
nominational agencies. . . . Two HUN- 
DRED AND ELEVEN British Congregational 
churches have fewer than ten members 
and several have only one, according to 
officials of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales. More than 700 have 
only 25 members each. One town has 
nine Congregational churches with seats 
for more than 4,000, but their combined 
membership is less than 850... . THE 
Minirary CHAPLAINS’ ASSOCIATION has 
asked Congress to repeal a law that is 
requiring many army chaplains to retire 
at the age of 53 without having an op- 
portunity to complete the 20 years of 
duty needed to qualify them for a pen- 
sion... . SINCE 1950, 68 Southern Bap- 
tist churches have been organized in 
Greater Chicago. Recently 14 of them 
had buildings dedicated in simultaneous 
ceremonies. In Toronto the An- 
glican Church of Canada is planning 
an evening theological school for older 
men intending to enter the ministry in 
a move to meet its clergy shortage... . 
PROPOSALS FOR A six-year moratorium on 
capital punishment in Illinois have been 
supported by the state’s Congregational 
Christian Conference. ... UNDER A NEW 
LAW passed by the Evangelical Church 
in Hesse and Nassau (Germany), women 
theologians are eligible for all ministerial 
appointments, including that of the pres- 
idency of the denomination, which post 
Martin Niemoeller now holds. Only un- 
married women may be ministers and a 
parish may reject the assignment of a 
woman as pastor. . . . CONGREGATIONAL- 
ISTS are constructing a $1,500,000 head- 
quarters building in Honolulu. . . . Ro- 
MAN CaTHOLIC membership in the U. S.., 
Alaska, Hawaii: 39,505,475. Year’s in- 
crease: 3,481,489. 








Miller Elected UPUSA Moderator 


Denver Pastor Wins over Atlantan and Secretary 


Arthur L. Miller of the 4,300-member 
Montview Boulevard church, Denver, 
Colo., was elected Moderator of the 171st 
United Presbyterian, USA, General As- 
sembly in Indianapolis. 

Dr. Miller was elected over Henry S. 
Randolph, the church’s secretary of town 
and country church work, and Herman 
L. Turner, pastor of Covenant church, 
Atlanta, Ga. The nomination of Dr. 
Turner had not been anticipated and ap- 
peared to be spontaneous. The vote was: 
Miller 496, Turner 223, Randolph 222. 

The new Moderator, who will be 60 on 
September 2, was nominated by Charles 
C. Griffin, Golden, Colo., pastor, who de- 
scribed the varied service of Dr. Miller 
in many areas of the church’s life. He 
has been a pastor in Wyoming, Kansas, 
and Nebraska, and minister to students 
at the University of Wisconsin. He is a 
member of the Commission on Ecumen- 
ical Mission and Relations, president of 
the board of trustees of Beirut (Lebanon) 
College for Women, and engaged in 
many services of his church. 

A native of Indiana, he is a graduate 
of the state university and McCormick 
Seminary. There are two sons and one 
daughter of the Millers: Mrs. Roy Ro- 
mer, Denver; William Lee, Yale Divinity 
School faculty; and Norman A., of the 
Navy Department, Washington. 





ARTHUR L. MILLER 
Knows churches of every kind. 


The Montview church has more than 
doubled in numbers during Dr. Miller’s 
12-year ministry there, completing three 
building programs. It is one of two Den- 
ver churches described as racially inte- 
grated: It has a Formosan deacon, an 
Indian, and one Negro family. (The 
Episcopal Cathedral of Denver has a 
Negro family as members.) 

The Miller nomination was seconded 
by Walter A. Dodds, Ithaca, N. Y., who 
described the nominee as a pastor who 
knows the problems of churches of every 
kind and place, a man who has a grasp 
of the church’s work that few men have. 

Dr. Randolph, a native North Caro- 
lianian who has served on the Board of 
National Missions since 1938, was nom- 
inated by Horace A. Casey of Enid, 
Okla., and Frank R. Mease, Vail, Iowa. 


Turner Nominated 

Dr. Turner was nominated by John 
C. Purdy, Beloit, Wis. He said he had 
met Dr. Turner only the day before but 
he thought it fitting to pay tribute to one 
who had taken leadership in the midst 
of the crucial racial crisis in the South. 
He praised Dr. Turner for his leader- 
ship in last year’s Manifesto by a large 
number of Atlanta ministers. He ap- 
pealed for someone to second the nom- 
ination. As a result, Charles D. Harvey, 
McMinnville, Tenn., spoke on behalf of 
Dr. Turner. 

When the result was announced, the 
retiring Moderator, Theophilus M. Tay- 
lor, conducted the induction service, pre- 
senting the Celtic Cross, a copy of which 
is presented to the Moderator of the 
Southern Assembly. Dr. Taylor expressed 
the hope that the day may come when 
the third cross may be welded to the two 
already bonded together as a result of 
the Presbyterian union of last year. 

In his introductory remarks, Dr. Mil- 
ler paid tribute to Dr. Taylor’s service 
and to Dr. Randolph for his far-reaching 
activities. He said he holds no one in 
higher esteem for his ministry in recent 
years than Herman Turner. “If more of 
you had known what he had done, I 
might not be standing here.” 

He appealed for sober thought and 
judgment on the part of the church, quot- 
ing from Edwin Markham, “All the 
world is in the valley of decision.” 

Ten former Assembly Moderators were 








presented: U. P.: W. Kyle George, 1951; 
S. C. Weir, 1953: USA: F. W. Evans, 
1946; Clifford E. Barbour, 1949; H. Ray 
Anderson, 1951; Hermann N. Morse, 
1952; John A. Mackay, 1953; D. W. 
Proffitt, 1956; Harold R. Martin, 1957; 
UPUSA: Theo. M. Taylor, 1958. 

At the opening of the afternoon ses- 
sion, the Assembly was led in prayer by 
J. Calvin Reid, Pittsburgh, Pa., in be- 
half of Presbyterian Elder John Foster 
Dulles and his family, and this message 
was ordered sent to him at Walter Reed 
Hospital in Washington: 

The 17lst General Assembly of the 
United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., 
meeting in Indianapolis, expresses its pro- 
found concern for John Foster Dulles, a 
loyal servant of God, a bulwark of the 
church, and a most distinguished leader 
of his nation. We of his church pray for 
and with him and his family as his grave 
illness continues. May God surprise us by 
his nearness and his grace. The General 
Assembly cherishes his example of Chris- 
tian fortitude in weakness as in strength 
and will always be grateful for his Chris- 
tian integrity and his Christian dedica- 
tion. 

The Assembly opened in the Indiana 
Theatre, where all sessions were held, 
with a sermon by the retiring Moderator, 
and a communion service. 

In presenting the printed reports of 
the year, the Stated Clerk, Eugene Car- 
son Blake, said statistics show 9,454 
UPUSA churches, 11,801 ministers, 
3,159,562 members, 1,932,954 in Sunday 
school. Contributions totaled $242,583,- 
778. Total number of churches: 9,454. 

The membership showed a net gain of 
56,990 despite the loss of approximately 
100,000 in the organization of separate 
churches in Egypt and the French Cam- 
erouns. 

(Continued next week) 


Elliott Heads Missions; 
Gifts Policy Revised 


William M. Elliott of the Highland 
Park church, Dallas, Texas, has been 
named chairman of the Presbyterian, 
U.S., Board of World Missions, succeed- 
ing James E. Bear of Richmond, Va., 
whose term on the Board has expired. 

The basis of missionary support, fol- 
lowing a committee study, was raised 
from $2,700 to $3,600 per year for a 
single missionary and from $5,400 to 
$7,200 for a married couple. The Board 
states that the cost to it of maintaining 
a missionary on the field in 1958 aver- 
aged approximately $8,000. Approxi- 
mately 500 churches share in the support 
of specified missionaries. These will be 
given an opportunity to increase their 
shares up to the new figure. If they can- 
not do so, other churches will be invited 
to join in supporting these missionaries. 

A significant action by the Board in- 
troduced a revised policy in regard to 
special gifts for mission projects—like 
automobiles, buildings, typewriters, hos- 
pital equipment. Under the new plan 
4 


items approved for special gifts to each 
mission field will be listed and this list 
will be made available to the church 
through the Definite Objects Department 
of the Board. Money may be given by 
individuals or groups for the listed items. 
In view of the fact that the basic budget 
carries on the total program, churches 
will be urged to see that special gifts to 
meet non-recurring needs do not dimin- 
ish contributions for operational ex- 
penses. 

In order to meet an emergency in Tai- 
wan the Board authorized purchase of 
property and immediate construction of 
temporary and inexpensive buildings to 
house the Chupei Bible School. 


Resignations 

Resignations were received by the 
Board as follows: Mr. and Mrs. Tom 
K. Prentice, of the North Brazil mis- 
sion, whose health will prohibit their 
return at this time; Jacqueline Muris, 
formerly of the Belgian Congo, who was 
married to Bartlett H. Rhoades of New 
York, May a 

Everett Gourley, Jr., who has been 
assistant to the candidate secretary, will 
leave his post Sept. 1 in order to enter 
the Presbyterian School of Christian Ed- 
ucation (A.T.S.) for work on his Mas- 
ter’s degree. 

In seeking to meet financial pressures 
on the Board’s operation permission was 
given to withdraw $50,000 this year and 
again next year from the “China Fund” 
which has been maintained with the hope 
that work might be reopened on the China 
mainland. 

Shikoku Christian College in Japan, 
supported by the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S., and recently accredited under Jap- 
anese laws, reports a record enrollment 
of 85 new students and transfers. Before 
accreditation the institution had 25 stu- 
dents. It operates as a junior college. 

T. H. Mitchell of Nashville, Tenn., 
was named vice-chairman of the Board, 
and Robert E. Craig, Spartanburg, S.C., 
second vice-chairman. 


PRESBYTERIAN CALENDAR 


And Related Events 








NOTE—U. S. refers to the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. (Southern); USA, to the United 
Presbyterian Church, USA; NCC, to the Na- 
tional Council of Churches; WCC, to the 
World Council of Churches. 


JUNE, 1959 

Bible Book-of-the-Month (USA), 2 Kings. 

Hymn-of-the-Month (U. S.), This Is My 
Father’s World, Hymnbook 101. 

June 2-5, General Synod, A. R. Presbyte- 
rian Church, Flat Rock, N. C. 

June 3-4, NCC General Board, Seattle, 
Wash. 

June 3-14, General Assembly, Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, Toronto. 

June 4-9, Annual Synod, Reformed Church 
in America, Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 

June 7, Montreat Day (U.S.). 


June 12, Directors, Japan Internationa] 
Christian University, New York. 

June 14, Children’s Day. 

June 15-22, Committee on Weekday Reli- 
gious Education, Chicago (NCC). 

June 21-27, Association of Council Secre 
taries, Lake Geneva, Wis. 

June 26-28, Church College Trustees Con- 
ference, Lake Junaluska, N. C. 

June 28, Citizenship Sunday (U.S.). 

June 28-July 4, Conference on the Chris- 
tian World Mission, Northfield, Mass. 
(NCC) 

JULY, 1959 

Bible Book-of-the-Month (USA), James. 

Hymn-of-the-Month (U. S.), Faith of Our 
Fathers, Living Still, Hymnbook 348. 

July, Christian Citizenship (U. S.). 

July 6-16, Institute of Theology, Prince- 
ton Seminary, N. C. 

July 8-15, Conference on the Christian 
World Mission, Silver Bay, N. Y. (NCC). 

July 12, Conf. of Church College Public 
Relations Officers, French Lick, Ind, 
(NCC). 

July 17-27, International Student Conf., 
“Christian Life in a Scientific Age,” 
Mainau, Germany, (YMCA and World 
Student Christian Federation). 

July 19-24, Fourth Ecumenical Institute, 
Southern Office, Blue Ridge, N. C. 
(NCC). 

July 19-25, Stategy Conference on Adult 
Work, Williams Bay, Wis. (NCC). 

July 20-Aug. 1, Faith and Order, Theologi- 
cal Commission on Christ and _ the 
Church, Tutzing, Germany (WCC). 

July 22-25, Faith and Order, Study Com- 
mission on Institutionalism, Tutzing, 
Germany (WCC). 

July 24-25, Executive Committee, World 
Presbyterian Alliance, Sao Paulo, Bra- 
zil. 

July 27-Aug. 6, 18th General Council, 
World Presbyterian Alliance, Sao Paulo. 

July 27-31, Conference for Ministers, Me- 
Cormick Seminary, Chicago. 

July 31-Aug. 5, Ecumenical Mission Con- 
ference, Asilomar, Calif. (NCC). 

July 25-Aug. 1, Religious Drama Work- 
shop, Lake Forest, Ill. (NCC). 


MONTREAT, N. C. 

June 17-19, Assembly’s Council on Chil- 
dren’s Work. 

June 21-26, lst Summer School for Lead- 
ers. 

June 26-28, Men of Synod of North Caro- 
lina. 

June 28-July 3, 2nd Summer School for 
Leaders. 

July 6-11, Directors of Christian Educa- 
tion 

July 9-12, Church School Administration 
Conference. 

July 10-21, Women’s Advisory Council. 

July 15-22, Women’s Conference. 

July 23-29, World Missions. 

July 30-Aug. 5, Conf. on Church Music. 

Aug. 5, Montreat Trustees Meeting. 

Aug. 6-12, Church Extension Conference. 

Aug. 12-13, Stated Clerk’s Association. 

Aug. 13-23, Bible Conference. 

Aug. 18-20, Ministers’ Wives’ Forum. 

Aug. 24-29, Regional Westminster Fellow- 
ship Conference. 

Aug. 24-28, Faculty Conference. 


STANLEY JONES’ ASHRAMS 
June 25-July 1, Eastern Nazarene College, 
Wollaston, Mass. 
July 9-16, Carlton College, Northfield, 
Minn. 
July 17-24, Bridgewater College, Va. 
July 24-31, Keuka Park, N. Y. 
July 31-Aug. 6, Santa Claus (Ind.) Camp. 
Aug. 8-15, Shaver Lake, Calif. 
Aug. 17-22, Salina, Kansas. 
Aug. 21-28, Kerrville, Texas. 
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UPUSA G. A.—Indianapolis 


SEAL OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


The committee is happy to present its 
report and recommendations, for it pro- 
poses a seal which is unique in several 
ways. The form of the seal, the symbols 
employed, the clarity of the design, and 
the beauty of the colors contribute to its 
simplicity, distinctiveness, and dignity. 

The dominant feature of the seal is 
an adaptation of the familiar Celtic cross. 
In the spaces between the arms of the 
cross there are four artistically balanced 
symbols, and certain suggestive Greek 
letters are used with two of them. The 
symbols are the burning bush, the dove, 
the cross and orb, and the Bible and 
arrow. The coloring follows established 
Presbyterian usage, namely, blue for the 
background, red and gold for the cross, 
and white beneath the lettering which 
borders the seal: 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. 


The Symbolism 

The Celtic cross has long been associ- 
ated with Celtic Christians who trace their 
origins to the earliest Christian centuries. 
Notable examples of this form of the 
cross are found in Scotland, Wales, and 
Ireland. The design of the cross in the 
seal tends to focus attention on the head, 
or the junction between the shaft and 
crosspiece, which is enclosed within a 
circle. This circle is the most distinctive 
feature of the Celtic cross. Its real sig- 
nificance is not known with certainty, but 
it probably stems from a Constantinian 
device wherein the Chi Rho monogram 
was surrounded by a golden crown. The 
circle is in this sense the emblem of vic- 
tory, of Christ’s victory over sin and 
death. 

The burning bush is found in the seal 
of the Church of Scotland, and in the 
seals of several other Reformed churches. 
It is based on Exodus 3:2, “And lo, the 
bush was burning, yet it was not con- 
sumed.” It is suggestive of God, and of 
the divine fire which keeps life aglow 
with the light of truth, and of the divine 
call, and of the flames of persecution 
which the church has endured. 

The dove is one of the earliest and 
most beautiful of the symbols which rep- 
resent the Holy Spirit. In Matthew 3:16 
we read, “And when Jesus was baptized, 
he went up immediately from the water, 
and behold, the heavens were opened and 
he saw the Spirit of God descending like 
a dove, and alighting on him.” In the 
seal the dove’s head is surrounded by the 
tri-radiant nimbus, which is used exclu- 





THE ASSEMBLY adopted this report as pre- 
sented by John Ribble, chairman, G. Douglas 
Davies, secretary, and William H. Neely. 
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sively with the Persons of the Holy Trin- 
ity. 

The cross and orb symbol is particu- 
larly interesting. The cross here used, 
with the wavy line at the head of the 
shaft, is sometimes called a chrism. An 
early example is found on a tombstone at 
St. Just in Cornwall. It is sometimes 
identified as the Chi Rho monogram, but 
it is really the identification of Christ 
with the cross, and in its earliest form 
was simply an upright shaft with the 
wavy line, an open form of the Greek 
Rho, at the top. The cross bears the 
Greek motto IHCOYC XPICTOC NI- 
KA, with the name of Jesus Christ con- 
tracted into IC (the letters Iota Sigma) 
and XC (Chi Sigma). The motto means, 
“JESUS CHRIST CONQUERS.” It 
relates to the victory of Christ over the 
world through the cross, by means of his 
death and resurrection. The orb is di- 
vided into three parts with the base of 
the cross at the center representing Jeru- 
salem. It calls to mind the words of 
Christ in Acts 1:8, “You shall be my 
witnesses in Jerusalem and in all Judea 
and Samaria and to the end of the earth.” 

The Bible is presented opened with 
the Greek letter Lambda on the dexter 
page and Theta on the sinister page. 
These represent the words LOGOS and 
Theoy, meaning Word of God. The ar- 
row through the center of the Bible is 
formed by a line connecting the emblem 
Alpha and Omega. This is a reference 
to Christ based on Revelation 1:8, “I am 
the Alpha and the Omega.” The arrow 
is the symbol of martyrdom, reminding 
us that many have suffered death for love 
of Christ, who is the Word of God In- 
carnate. 

The colors of the seal give it addi- 
tional meaning. Red is the chief of the 
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theological colors symbolizing the sacri- 
fice of Christ on the cross. It refers to 
blood, and fire, and zeal, and the work of 
the church. Gold is one of the colors of 
royalty. In Matthew 2:11 we read that 
the Magi presented gold to the Christ- 
child. In Revelation 1:13 the glorified 
Christ is described as wearing a golden 
girdle. Gold indicates a refining process, 
hence purity, rejoicing, and light. Blue 
has special significance for Presbyterians, 
for it is the background color of the seal 
of the Church of Scotland. It indicates 
God’s majesty in his condescension. In 
ancient Scottish usage blue was the 
church color from Advent to Christmas 
Eve, and Septuagesima to Ash Wednes- 
day. White, while strictly speaking not 
a color, is used with reference to the glori- 
fied Christ in Revelation 1:14. It sig- 
nifies the throne of God, and light, and 
purity, and joy. 


Use of the Seal 

The seal though it involves the use of 
color in its complete reproduction, lends 
itself readily to a simplified black and 
white form for imprinting purposes. 

It is also the thought of the Commit- 
tee that the inverse form of the black 
and white seal, without lettering around 
the border, could be used by boards and 
agencies, and local churches, as a seal 
for the church, without the necessity of 
securing express permission from the 
Office of the Stated Clerk. 


Recommendations 


The Special Committee respectfully 
submits the following recommendations 
with its report to the General Assembly: 


1. That the seal described in the body 
of this report be adopted as The Seal of 
The General Assembly of The United Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States of 
America. 

2. That the approved master copy of the 
seal, and the approved colors for use when 
the seal is to appear in full color, shall 
remain in the custody of the Stated Clerk 
of the General Assembly... . 














The Spirit in the Church 


By W. SHERMAN SKINNER 


ODAY there is renewed interest in 

the concept of the Holy Spirit and 
a deepening concern for his presence and 
vitality in the church. . . . Talk about the 
Spirit does not necessarily mean posses- 
sion by the Spirit. 

But, at least ordinarily in the history 
of the church, a freshened doctrine of the 
Spirit has followed close upon a new ex- 
perience of the Spirit. There are some 
indications of his stirring in our midst. 

The Holy Spirit is the power of God 
and the presence of the living Christ. 
He is the difference between a Christi- 
anity which is an objective system out- 
side us and a Christ who is a personal 
reality within us. There are signs that 
he is moving in the church with new 
power today, that in this sense the church 
is coming alive. But we need to under- 
stand that when it happens, need to test 
what appear to be the winds of God 
against some authentic experience, need 
to know when to let ourselves go and 
throw in all our strength to serve the 
thrust we feel. For this purpose look 
back to that day when the church first 
came alive. There are three evident re- 
sults of the Spirit’s action. 


Christ Is Preached 

When the church comes alive, Christ 
is preached. On that day of Pentecost 
Peter “lifted up his voice and addressed 
them.” We have been a little inclined 
in recent years to sell preaching short. 
We have seen the value of other means 
of discharging the ministry of the 
church. ... 

But the first effect of God’s Spirit com- 
ing upon the friends of Christ was their 
standing up to speak and proclaim 
Christ... . 

The way to preach Christ is a life- 
long study—so inexhaustible are the 
riches of his grace, so changing is the 
world to which he comes. But there are 
good homiletics, excellent theology, and 
the best evangelism in the content of the 
first preaching of the Christian Church 
as it is seen in the Books of Acts... . 

Notice briefly just these characteristics 
of that preaching: it began where the 
listeners were; it declared that the day 
of fulfillment had come—we are in it, 
this is the day of the Kingdom; it pro- 
claimed God incarnate in Christ, Christ 
crucified, Christ risen and triumphant, 
Christ present in his church by his Spir- 
it; it called men because of Christ to 
repentance and life with the promise of 
the Spirit of God. 


DR. SKINNER, of the Second church, St. 
Louis, Mo., delivered the address from which 
these major excerpts are taken at the Pre- 
Assembly Conference on Evangelism in In- 
dianapolis. 
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This is the evangel, and such preach- 
ing is evangelistic—not chiefly concerned 
with the evils of men and their world 
nor designed to make them aware of their 
guilt; but holding before them in all his 
winsomeness and contemporaneity and 
beauty and power the Christ of perfect 
holiness, which is judgment, and of 
boundless love, which is mercy. It 
preaches Christ to every sort of person, 
as on that day everyone in Jerusalem 
heard the preaching as if spoken to him- 
or 


Ministering Community 

When the church comes alive, it is 
a ministering community. The apostle 
did not start preaching alone. “But Pe- 
ter,” says the account, “standing with 
the eleven, lifted up his voice...” ... 
And not only was the Holy Spirit given 
to all believers, but he bound them to- 
gether into a community... . 

The Holy Spirit is the life-principle 
and power of the church. He creates the 
church, he is the continuing Spirit of 
Christ to the church, the authority for 
the church, the unity of the church, If 
you want to know the nature of the 
church you naturally turn back to its 
beginnings in the history recorded in 
Acts; and when you do you discover that 
this is also the Book of the Holy Spirit. 
He animated, guided, directed, empow- 
ered the church through those days. ... 

One of the most hopeful signs on the 
horizon today, one of the evidences that 
the Spirit of God is moving in our midst, 
is the re-emergence of this concept of the 
church. ... 

The growing place of the layman in 
the church—in our denomination in par- 
ticular the power of the United Presby- 
terian Women, the hope there is in the 
National Council of Presbyterian Men, 
the unprecedented strength and thought- 
fulness of our student and youth move- 
ments—and in the church-at-large the 
theological thinking and writing being 
done by laymen, the evangelism they 
have carried on in our parishes so suc- 
cessfully, the small group life which is 
developing in many places, the initiative 
and aggressive leadership they are con- 
tributing—all of this is a thrill. You 
cannot look at the new hints of the lay- 
men making the church a total minister- 
ing community without suspecting that 
the Spirit of God is stirring in our midst 
and the church is coming alive with new 
vitality. 

When that happens, when the whole 
body of believers is ministering, there is 
a real sense in which the whole church 
preaches. ... 

And the whole community lives the 
love of God, the love which welcomes 


anyone who comes, the love which con- 
siders not itself but the least child of God 
in need, the love which gives itself— 
like one congregation I know which three 
times in the past twelve years has built 
up sufficient funds for some building it 
needs; but three times as they were about 
to start construction the desperate need 
of Christians somewhere else has come to 
that people’s ears, and three times they 
have given their building fund away. .., 


Christian Action 


Once more, when the church comes 
alive, the faith will issue in action in 
the world. The response to Peter on the 
day of Pentecost was the question, 
“Brethren, what shall we do?” One of 
the striking things in the history of the 
primitive church is the way that the 
Spirit of Christ animated and drove that 
church in the world in which it stood. 
There was no rest for them. There was 
no corner of their world and no side of 
living safe from the impact of the new 
kind of life which was now at large in 
the earth.... 

The fruit of the Spirit is ethical. This 
is one of the touchstones by which alleged 
manifestations of the Spirit may be tested, 
a criterion to which many of the excesses 
of the sects will not measure up. For 
Paul, “The fruit of the Spirit is love, 
joy, peace, patience, kindness, goodness, 
faithfulness, gentleness, self-control.” It 
was also a riot in Ephesus because the 
business of the silversmiths was threat- 
ened. It was also suffering for thousands 
of Christians because the sovereignty of 
the empire was challenged. The fruit 
of the Spirit was a world which some 
thought had been turned quite upside 
down. 

When the church comes alive it will 
engage in redemptive action—like some 
of the churches in Europe today where in 
the Spirit of Christ young Christians are 
seeking out areas of sensitive human need 
and going to suffer with sufferers there. 
Like some churches which today are stay- 
ing in the inner city while their neighbors 
move to greener fields, staying in the 
Spirit of Christ, to be with the people 
there and serve them, and help to redeem 
their life. Like those which are as in- 
clusive as the love. of God. I wish every 
believer could hear the testimony of a 
young Negro woman, daughter of a 
broken family, divorced by her husband, 
deprived of her children, enslaved by 
alcohol. But she happened to be drawn 
to a small church of people taking Christ 
seriously. She says, “It was the first time 
in my life I had ever been accepted as 
I was. And I realized what the love of 
God is like.” Today she is a totally dif- 
ferent woman. 

The evangelistic impact of minister- 
ing communities in action is immeasur- 
able. I think of a church which is draw- 
ing young men and women from all over 
its area because of the courageous stands 
it has taken in relation to people and 
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issues and forgetful of itself; and they 
are saying, “I want to belong to a church 
that stands for something.” Christ by 
his Spirit is moving in the earth. 

I think of my boyhood church ... a 
small church in a small town, which, 
without large funds, is sacrificing other 
things to provide a place for young people 
and children at any hour and keep them 
off the street. And they know someone 
cares. And the love of God is speaking 


to them in action. This happens when 
the church comes alive by his Spirit. 

What do we do to receive the Spirit 
of God? He is not something we can do. 
He is God in our day in action and near 
us and within. He comes to believers. 
He comes in answer to prayer. He comes 
to those sensitive to his leadings. And 
the church comes alive, and Christ is 
preached, and the believers are a minis- 
tering community, and their faith issues 
in action. ... 


A TIME OF PROMISE AND ANXIETY 
By JAMES H. ROBINSON 


N AGE of knowledge, reason and 

science, while bringing the promise 
of a brighter future is accompanied by 
new anxieties, more complicated deci- 
sions and frightfully delicate choices 
upon which the destiny of life, the nation 
and even the world may hang. The mod- 
ern world moves so fast and new achieve- 
ments and great changes are recorded 
with such astonishing rapidity that we 
are anxious lest we fall behind the 
times... . 

Anxiety is as inseparable from prom- 
ise as the tail of a comet is from its 
illuminary parent. The increased anxiety 
of these days becomes so unbearable that 
the tendency toward fatalism is more real 
than many moderns believe... . 


But knowledge of the reasons for anxi- 
eties is salutary because isolation of 
causes help our perspective. We can then 
put this in the framework of Jesus’ con- 
ception of over-anxiousness and realize 
that it solves no problems while deepen- 
ing frustration and turning the individu- 
al against life, against society, against 
himself and even against God... . 

The first step restores the balance from 
which we can proceed to understand the 
nature of promise and providence. The 
providence of God is not a promise of 
celestial blessedness and eternal progress 
and happiness without pain... . 

The promise of God carries with it 
all the toil, struggle, failure, sacrifice and 
pain that attend life on this earth. It 
does not eliminate them nor help us to 
escape from them, but it helps us to 
overcome them. Such an understanding 
helps us to put the tensions, defeats and 
anxieties, which are transitory, in proper 
balance with God’s larger designs, in 
order that we may clearly see that, al- 
though we cannot save ourselves or es- 
cape our involvement, faith is more than 
a stoical brace against despair. 

Faith is the transforming relationship 
between man and God by which human 
limitations and anxieties in the nature 
of our being are intelligently faced in 
confidence and enveloped in God’s ulti- 
mate pattern for life for all life... . 





DR. ROBINSON is pastor of the Church of 
the Master, New York. These excerpts are 
from his address at the Pre-Assembly Con- 
ference on Evangelism in Indianapolis. 
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In these anxious days of promise the 
time has come for lay evangelism right 
where people are, in their offices, in their 
places of labor, in their clubs, in their 
neighborhoods, in their lodges and wher- 
ever they gather. What a glory it would 
be and what strength the church of our 
Lord would have if each man, woman 
and young person took the challenge 
seriously. “Revive Thy church, O Lord, 
but begin with me,” right where they are. 
We need a challenge to effect a personal 
evangelism of such intelligence and skill 
for these times of anxiety when the prom- 
ises of God have been more clearly re- 
vealed than ever before. 

There are alternatives sufficient to 
help us master the anxieties of this era 
of promise. This is a great time to be 
alive despite the fears and uncertainties 
which beset our world for never have the 
stakes been so high, the promises so 
great, the opportunities so numerous and 
the possibilities within our grasp so re- 
warding. 


Greater Freedom Urged 
For Church Architects 


GENEVA (RNS)—Protestant churches 
were urged here to give architects “great- 
er freedom” and to hold architectural 
contests when planning construction of 
new houses of worship. 

The recommendation was made in a 
statement issued by an international con- 
ference of church architects held at the 
World Council of Churches’ Ecumenical 
Institute at Bossey near here in co-opera- 
tion with the council’s Department of 
Information. 

Attending the conference were 34 
churchmen and designers from 11 coun- 
tries, including the United States. 

Describing the type of architect who 
should be chosen by churches, the state- 
ment declared that “formal membership 
in a Christian community and prior ex- 
perience with church building are not 
essential tests in appointing an archi- 
tect.” 

“Since the church must speak to the 
world as well as to itself,” it continued, 
“men who know the world as well as the 
church are to be preferred to those who 
know only the church.” 


Conferees advocated “full mutual 


briefings” between the architect and the 
congregation, but warned that “good 
churches are never built by committees.” 

The statement also dealt with the fine 
arts in church building and the need for 
more educational programs in church 
construction for ministers and parish- 
ioners, as well as architects. 


British Presbyterians 
Favor Women Ministers 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, ENGLAND 
(RNS)—Training of “suitable” women 
for the ministry was approved by the 
Presbyterian Church in England at its 
annual General Assembly here. 

The assembly instructed trustees of 
Westminster College to make arrange- 
ments for a ministerial curriculum and 
an adequate residence for the women stu- 
dents. 

Other issues relating to women min- 
isters were passed on to a special com- 
mittee for study which will report to the 
General Assembly next year. 

Kenneth Slack, chairman of the Pres- 
byterian policy and organization com- 
mittee, told the assembly that the prob- 
lems of training women ministers in the 
denomination’s schools had changed com- 
pletely in the last 20 years. There are no 
technical difficulties today why women 
should not be trained, he added. 


Senator Criticizes 
Summons to Churchmen 


RALEIGH, N.C. (RNs)—Sen. Sam J. 
Ervin (D.-N.C.) attacked Vice President 
Richard M. Nixon here for “mobilizing” 
religious leaders behind the federal gov- 
ernment’s legislative efforts to end racial 
discrimination in employment practices 
(OvuTLOOK, May 25). 

The senator said such action violates 
church-state separation which “contem- 
plates the church keeping its hands off 
the state and the state keeping its hands 
off the church.” 

Mr. Nixon’s plea was sounded at a 
special national conference of more than 
400 clergy and laymen of all faiths 
called by the President’s Committee on 
Government Contracts. 

Headed by the Vice President, the 
committee has the responsibility of seek- 
ing ways of eliminating discrimination in 
the hiring of workers by firms having 
government contracts. 

Sen. Ervin declared that churchmen 
“as religious leaders ought not to be try- 
ing to pass laws.” He said they should 
avoid “an organized campaign through 
their pulpits which violates the essentials 
of church-state separation.” 

Asserting that he was “astounded” at 
the Vice President’s call as chairman of 
the committee, the Senator charged Mr. 
Nixon with trying to get religious leaders 
to “galvanize Negro clergy of the South 
into action on civil right issues.” (Edi- 
torial, p. 8) 
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EDITORIAL 


One Moment, Senator! 


It is to be regretted that it was a Pres- 
byterian U. S. Senator who termed the 
conference of religious leaders in Wash- 
ington a violation of the principle of 
separation of church and state. Senator 
Sam J. Ervin (D.-N. C.) must know 
better than that, else it will be good for 
him to return to a basic consideration of 
what that doctrine actually means. (p.7). 

The conference he criticized was one 
held recently (OurLooK, May 25) where 
the Vice President and others urged re- 
ligious leaders to lend their support to 
the federal government’s legislative ef- 
forts to end racial discrimination in em- 
ployment practices. To heed the Sena- 
tor’s counsel would be to confine the 
concern of religious leaders to pietistic 
practices without relation to the hard 
decisions of daily life. If churchmen are 
not to be concerned about injustice in 
employment practices, then who should 
be? A brief review of the preaching of 
the prophets and the preaching of the 
brave Galilean should remind the Sena- 
tor of his own earlier training. 

In leveling his charge, Senator Ervin 
said religious leaders should avoid “an 
organized campaign through their pul- 
pits which violates the essentials of 
church-state separation.” When he says 
this he is proposing means which by his 
own definition are self-contradictory. No- 
body is setting out to “violate the essen- 
tials of church-state separation,” but it 
may be well, first of all, to understand 
what this means. It means that we are 
determined not to have a state-dominated 
church nor a church-dominated state, but 
this does not mean that religious concern 
or influence is to be divorced from the 
crucial decisions of life; it has never 
meant it and it does not today—except 
in Communist areas where the church 
is hemmed-in and confined to pietistic 
practices. There it is that churchmen 
dare not lift a voice about evils in po- 
litical or governmental affairs. That is 
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a vivid illustration of what some men 
are demanding as “separation of church 
and state.” It is not a part of our teach- 
ing nor our tradition. 

One of the speakers at the Washington 
conference—a minister—put the issue 
better than did the Senator. He said: 





“To deny any group honest work and 
fair pay is not only immoral, it is almost 
murderous. ... Few practices are more 
detrimental to our national welfare than 
the discriminations with which the indus- 
trial order is rife... . 

“Millions of whites want to end the 
dying order of discrimination. They need 
spiritual leadership and guidance. The 
churches must provide it because they 
possses it and have the moral duty to do 
it, or history will record that in this tre- 
mendous era of change the churches were 
unwilling to furnish moral leadership. ... 

“The church must be the first segment 
in the nation to stand firmly, not merely 
for enunciation of the moral principle of 
non-discrimination, but it must also en- 
courage and stand behind the government 
where it carries out its obligations in 
refusing or withdrawing Federal con- 
tracts from those employers who do not 
in fact live up to the letter and spirit of 
the non-discrimination clause. The church 
must have the courage and the resolute- 
ness to support the government where it 
determines to make examples of discrim- 
ination in dramatically cancelling some 
large contracts where the principle of 
brotherhood is violated for refusing to 
operate strictly within the framework of 
the contract. .. .” 

This course is closer to that of the 
best of the prophets. It is in line with the 
stalwart heritage of Calvin and Knox. 
It is true to the admonitions to honor, 
integrity and fairplay of any Christian 
pulpit. 


Dying on the Vine 

The Indianapolis Assembly was point- 
ed to a situation prevailing almost every- 
where—small, handsful of people keeping 
a church in name only. One or two in- 
dividuals proudly hold on and will not 
give up, when they could make their 
witness count by identifying themselves 
with some evangelical group in the com- 
munity. 

An official of the British Congrega- 
tional Union hit at this recently when he 
pointed to 700 churches with less than 
25 members: “Handsful of people cling 
to their dilapidated buildings as tena- 
ciously as the dry rot that is sealing their 
doom. This is not cultivation, it is stag- 
nation.” 

The Indianapolis Assembly heard re- 
ports of progress in dealing with situa- 
tions like this. Presbyteries are taking 
the initiative, some churches have been 
dissolved and other situations are being 
studied with care. The issue is well put 
in these words: 





“Mere sentiment or historical impor- 
tance does not seem sufficient reason for 
keeping a church on the roll of presby- 
tery, but that presbytery should consider 
that such sentiment or historical impor- 
tance may provide stimulus for the devel- 
opment in the church of some effective 
fellowship and ministry.” 


Ecumenical 


Canon Theodore O. Wedel of the 
Washington, D. C., Cathedral undoubt- 
edly espouses a good cause as he calls for 
bolder efforts to put the word “ecumen- 
ical into the vocabulary of the average 
man.” 

He has already learned to use many 
more difficult words and he can learn 
this one too. It is important that this be 
done—particularly the idea behind the 
word—for, as Canon Wedel says, “We 
face the great task of domesticating the 
ideals of the ecumenical movement, so 
that the average layman can understand 
something of it.” 

The average layman will not be helped, 
indeed he will be hopelessly confused, 
unless ministers are more accurate in 
their use of the term than many are. 
Words are sometimes spoken or written 
about community gatherings representing 
several demoninations as ecumenical. If 
this is ecumenical, then we must coin 
another word for the worldwide aspects 
of the church. The probability is that 
this provincial use is often not even com- 
munity-wide, excluding in many _ in- 
stances racial groups or some of the 
smaller sects, and sometimes some of the 
largest, non-cooperative bodies in the 
community. 


Bowling Without Beer 

Lutheran bowling teams appear to 
have been excluded from the use of some 
bowling alleys next year because, as one 
Lutheran spokesman put it, “We don’t 
buy enough beer.” Proprietors evidently 
don’t want the contracts renewed even 
though 250 adult teams and 30 junior 
teams participate in the Lutheran asso- 
ciation. 

Result: The Lutherans may build and 
operate their own alleys. 








NO END IN ITSELF 


Communion is not, and nev- 
er can be, an end in itself. Our 
communion is not simply for 
communion’s sake, that is, for 
the enjoyment of communion, 
though enjoyment follows as a 
natural result. Rather our com- 
munion with Christ and with 
one another is for an end, a 
purpose; and that purpose is at 
once redemptive and doxologi- 
cal in nature. It is redemptive 
in that by our communion with 
Christ we are further cleansed 
and empowered by his Spirit. 
It is doxological, that is, for 
God's glory, in that, by this 
cleansing and empowering, we 
are fitted for, and thrust into, 
the fulfillment of his redemp- 
tive purpose for the whole cre- 
ation. 

—Theophilus M. Taylor in the ser- 


mon of the retiring Moderator at the 
Indianapolis Assembly. 
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Youth feature 


The Alpha Beta Gamma of College Life 
(1) Yes? 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


HE ONE THING about the Greek 

language that most college students 
learn is the letters of the alphabet. Like 
antique alphabet soup they are scattered 
all over the place, decorating the en- 
trances to clubhouses, engraved on pins, 
and generally conspicuous. Some colleges 
do not have fraternities or sororities 
but they are often the best places for 
studying Greek! 

Now fraternities (and hereinafter, as 
the legal documents say, “fraternities” 
means also “and sororities’) have been 
a topic of hot argument ever since they 
started. The first one in America is now 
strictly an honor society, and ceased to 
be a “secret society” before you were 
born. But this ancient fraternity, Phi 
Beta Kappa, is the grandfather of all 
the Greek-letter societies in America. 


OUR PROBLEM is not the one with 
which deans, faculties and trustees 
wrestle: Should fraternities exist on our 
campus at all? Assuming you have chosen 
a college that has fraternities, and as- 
suming you get a bid, your problem is: 
Yes or no? Shall I join or shouldn’t I? 
“Yes” has much to be said for it. Some 
of the arguments (to be sure) brought 
up by rushing committees are pretty silly. 
They will tell you that President So-and- 
So, or the famous Admiral Thisnthat, 
once belonged to this fraternity. They 
will tell you what a whale of a reputation 
old Alpha Beta Gamma has nationally. 
Pay no attention to such poppycock. The 
question is, what kind of reputation does 
this chapter have locally? A dozen Pres- 
idents may have worn the pin in years 
gone by, at other colleges. So what? The 
real, vital, make-or-break question for 
you is: What sort of men belong to this 
chapter, now and here? Who are these 
men with whom I am being asked to be 
a closer friend than to any other group 
of my contemporaries? Do these men, my 
own associates, look like Pres idential 
timber? Would they deserve the national 
high reputation this fraternity is said to 
enjoy? Is it possible that the national 
headquarters regards this as a kind of 
problem chapter, away down on compar- 
ative lists? (If that’s the case, a Fresh- 
man will not hear it from the rushing 
committee. ) 
Well, assuming now that you are being 
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invited to join a really good fraternity, 
you have one good reason for “Yes” right 
there. To be intimately associated with 
recognized campus leaders who are going 
to be leaders in all walks of life in after 
years—this is a privilege indeed. 

A fraternity stands (by its very name) 
for brotherhood. “Each for all and all 
for each” may not be an official motto of 
any fraternity, but it is the practice of 
all good chapters. Deans and professors 
know this. If a student is falling behind 
in his work, they have more hope for 
him if he is a fraternity man, because 
his older brothers in the chapter are 
going to see that this freshman stays on 
the campus and studies. The chapter will 
encourage every man to “go out for” 
something, and they are pretty good 
judges about what he should go out for. 
They want their men to succeed, and 
they will go to considerable lengths to 
help them do so. 

In a large university a student finds 
a home in a fraternity which he does 
not have if he only lives in some board- 
ing house and commutes to classes. He 
has a sense of belonging, which a student 
body of 3,000 will not give him; it can 
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be had only in smaller groups. If a col- 
lege is sufficiently small, of course, this 
reason for fraternities evaporates; indeed, 
it is questionable whether fraternities on 
a small college campus are not doing 
more harm than good. 


F THIS IS a national fraternity, the 

national organization is keenly inter- 
ested in maintaining high standards in 
all its chapters, in classrooms and out. 
So there is strong support from the fra- 
ternity-at-large for everything good the 
chapter does and tries to do. 

Social contacts, and social polish, are 
obvious advantages of membership. It 
may be a case of “to him that hath shall 
be given”; and, of course, bids are ex- 
tended in the first place (other things 
being equal) to the Freshmen with the 
most social charm. But whatever social 
charm a high school senior may have ac- 
quired, it is probably going to be better 
developed and polished in a fraternity 
than out. 

REMEMBER: the essence of a frater- 
nity is the friendships with these broth- 
ers, here and now. Pin, ritual, the Greek- 
letter stuff, famous alumni, the architec- 
ture of the chapter house, the size of the 
initiation fee—these are all minor mat- 
ters. If these are the friends you want 
and need, and if you can afford it, then 
you have a reason for saying “Yes” that 
is something else than glamor. 


NEXT WEEK: (2) NO? 





THE BEST OF 
A. T. ROBERTSON 


Newly revised 


Four classics that represent the best of the 
thinking and writing of A. T. Robertson are 
now available at your book dealer. 


STUDIES IN THE EPISTLE OF JAMES 
sO’ Revised by Heber F. Peacock 


Using an expository approach rather than detailed 


, commentary, this book brings out the peculiarly 








Broadman Press 


modern note in the emphasis upon social problems 
and reality in religion found in James. $2.75 


STUDIES IN MARK’S GOSPEL 
Revised by Heber Peacock 


A most enlightening interpretation of Mark’s 
Gospel. $2.50 


PAUL AND THE INTELLECTUALS 
Revised by W. C. Strickland 


An important commentary on the Epistle to the 
Colossians. $2.75 


PAUL’S JOY IN CHRIST 
Revised by W. C. Strickland 


A paragraph-by- -paragraph commentary of Philip- 
pians. To be published in September. $2.95 


Nashville 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


COMMENCEMENT SPEAKERS 

Speakers announced for the approach- 
ing commencement season are listed here. 
Numbers indicate: (1) Baccalaureate 
preachers; (2) commencement speakers; 
(3) others. 





Presbyterian, U. S. 

Belhaven (Miss.)—(1) Peter H. Elders- 
veld, radio minister, Christian Reformed 
Church, May 31; (2) Owen Cooper, Mis- 
sissippi Chemical Corpn., June 1; (3) J. 
W. Lipscomb, Ruston, La. 

Davidson (N. C.)—‘1) Vernon S. Broy- 
les, Atlanta, Ga., May 31; (2) James I. 
McCord, Austin, Texas, June 1. 

Austin (Texas)—(1) J. Sherrard Rice, 
Tyler, Texas, May 31; (2) Melvin A. Cas- 
berg, University of Texas, June 1. 


A. R. Presbyterian 

Erskine (S. C.)—(1) James I. McCord, 
Austin, Texas, May 31; (2) Thomas W. 
Baldwin, University of Illinois, June 1. 


United Presbyterian, USA 

Knoxville (Tenn.)—(1) Joseph L. Rob- 
erts, Detroit, Mich., May 31; (2) Cary N. 
Weisiger, 3d, Pittsburgh, Pa., June 1. 

Illinois—(1) Oliver Powell, Oak Park, 
Ill., June 7; (2) William A. Morrison, 
Philadelphia, Pa., June 7. 

Beaver (Pa.)—(1) President Raymon 
Kistler, June 7; (2) Chalmer G. Kirk- 
bride, Sun Oil Co., June 7. 

Wilson (Pa.)—(1) Frederick B. Speak- 
man, Pittsburgh, Pa., June 7; (2) Bertha 
S. Adkins, Salisbury, Md., June 8. 

Coe (lowa)—(1) President Joseph E. 
McCabe, June 7; (2) Louis Booker 
Wright, Washington, D. C., June 7. 

Wooster (Ohio)—(1) President Howard 
F. Lowry, June 7; (2) Benjamin F. Fair- 
less, U. S. Steel Corpn., June 8. 

Parsons (Iowa)—(1) David S. Mac- 
Innes, Syracuse, N. Y., June 7; (2) Con- 
gressman Fred Schwengel, June 7; (3) W. 
W. McCallum, John Morrell & Co., June 6. 

Hanover (Ind.)—(1) William M. Haw- 
ley, Evansville, Ind., June ; (2) Sherman 
P. Young, Drew University, June 8. 

Muskingum (Ohio)—(1) Harry B. Tay- 
lor, Cleveland, Ohio, June 7; (2) Paul A. 
Wolfe, New York, June 8; (3) Robert P. 
Montgomery, Princeton, N.J., June 7. 

Occidental (Calif.)—(1) Theodore A. 
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Gill, San Anselmo, Calif., June 14; (2) 
Clarence H. Faust, New York, June 14. 

Lewis and Clark (Ore.)—(1) Herbert 
Doran, Vancouver, Wash., May 31; (2) 
President O. Meredith Wilson of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, May 31. 

Pittsburgh-Xenia Seminary (Pa.)—(1) 
Robert L. Kelley of Pitt-Xenia, June 7; 
(2) President Addison H. Leitch, June 9. 

Inter-American University (Puerto 
Rico)—(1) Donald Bauer, IAU chaplain, 
May 3; (2) Rafael Carrion, Jr., president 
of Banco Popular de Puerto Rico, May 9. 

Macalester (Minn.)—(1) Ralph B. 
Hindman, Bryn Mawr, Pa., June 7; (2) 
Eugene Black, Washington, D. C., June 8. 

Waynesburg (Pa.)—(1) Charles P. Rob- 
shaw, Pittsburgh, Pa., June 7; (2) John 
G. Buchanan, Pittsburgh, Pa., June 7; 
(3) John W. Knox, New York, June 6. 

Dubuque (Iowa)—(1) Robert A. Mac- 
Askill, Gettsburg, Pa., May 31; Alfonso 
Rodriguez, Matanzas, Cuba, June 1. 

Johnson C. Smith (N.C.)—(1) David H. 
McAlpin, Princeton, N. J., May 31; (2) 
Rayford W. Logan, Washington, D. C., 
June 1. 

Lake Forest (Ill.)—(1) Richard H. 
Hutchinson, Lake Forest, Ill., June 7; 
(2) Harold Blake Walker, Evanston, IIL, 
June 7. 

Whitworth (Wash.)—(1) President 
Frank F. Warren, June 7; (2) President 
Edwin H. Rian of Jamestown (N.D.) 
College, June 7. 


Other 

Biblical Seminary (N.Y.)—(1) Presi- 
dent Dean G. McKee, May 24; (2) Arthur 
B. Langlie, New York, May 25; (3) Frank 
W. Price, New York; James K. Mathews, 
New York, May 25. 

Richmond Professional Institute (Va.) 
—(1) Frank Bell Lewis, Union Seminary, 
Va., June 7. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute—(1 & 2) 
—John N. Thomas, Union Seminary, Va., 
June 7. 

Washington & Lee University (Va.)— 
(1) Walter L. Carson, Richmond, Va., 
June 4; (2) President Francis P. Gaines, 
June 5. 


HONORARY DEGREES 
Waynesburg (Pa.)—LL.D.: Charles P. 
Robshaw, John G. Buchanan, George D. 
Lockhart, James H. Beal, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Hanover (Ind.)—D.D.: William M. 
Hawley, Evansville, Ind.; L.H.D.: Sher- 


man Plato Young, Madison, N. J.; Se.D,: 
Robert Bruce Moffett, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Parsons (lowa)—D.D.: William H, 
Kettlitz, Muscatine, lowa; LL.D.: Edward 
Anson, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Wooster (Ohio)—L.H.D.: Frederick W. 
Cropp, Jr., San Marino, Calif.; Benjamin 
F. Fairless, U. S. Steel Corpn.; D.D.: E, 
S. Henderson, Lakewood, Ohio; Sc.D.; 
James V. Neel, University of Michigan 
Medical School; LL.D.: L. C. Weiss, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Coe (lIowa)—D.Mus.: Meredith Wil- 
son, Los Angeles, Calif.; Sc.D.: Libbie 
Henrietta Hyman, New York; D.D.: Lewis 
A. Briner, Philadelphia, Pa.; Litt.D.: 
John A. Kennedy, La Jolla, Calif.; LL.D.; 
John Daniel Randall, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Wilson (Pa.)—UL.H.D.: Bertha S. Ad- 
kins, Washington, D. C.; Sc.D.: Agnes 
Flack, Clinton Farms, N. J. 

Lewis and Clark (Ore.)—LL.D.: Presi- 
dent O. Meredith Wilson, University of 
Oregon; D.D.: George R. Ashwood. Eu- 
gene, Ore.; Mus.D.: David Campbell, Port- 
land, Ore.; : Margaret Hummel, youth 
curriculum and editor, Philadelphia. 

Austin (Texas)—LL.D.: Meril A. May, 
Cleveland, Ohio; L.H.D.: Harold C. Kil- 
patrick, Austin, Texas; Distinguished 
Service Award: Dean Rollin M.. Rolfe of 
Austin College. 

Beaver (Pa.)—D.D.: Frank H. Stroup, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; D.Mus.: David Hugh 
Jones, Princeton Seminary; Sc.D.: Chal- 
mer G. Kirkbride, Sun Oil Co. 

Illinois—LL.D.: Wayne N. Cusic, Lake 
Charles, La.; D.D.: William A. Morrison, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Willis A. Baxter, Hemp- 
stead, N. Y., Oliver Powell, Oak Park, IIL; 
Litt.D.: Wayne Gard, Dallas, Texas. 

King (Tenn.)—D.D.: James D. Carter, 
Miami Springs, Fla., William F. Junkin, 
Jr., Taichung, Taiwan, William T. Man- 
son, Jr., Abingdon, Va., Robert L. Stam- 
per, Decatur, Ga. 

Occidental (Calif.)—D.D.: Theodore A. 
Gill, San Anselmo, Calif.; Sherman E. 
Johnson, Berkeley, Calif.; LL.D.: Clar- 
ence H. Faust, New York. 

Knoxville (Tenn.)—L.H.D.: Andrew 
Johnson Taylor, Greensboro, N. C.; LL.D.: 
Frank H. Davis, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dubuque (Iowa)—HH.D.: Ruth K. Bar- 
ber, Menaul School, Albuquerque, N. M.; 
D.D.: Frederick R. Passler, Yucatan, 
Mexico. 

(Continued on page 12) 





youth! 


Send gifts to: 


4 binger potuting to God... 


Every campus needs one, but Stillman has a special 
need. Many of our students have never worshipped 
God in a beautiful sanctuary. Many have never seen 
a graded Sunday School in operation. Think what 
this new church can mean to generations of Negro 


WE HAVE BEGUN TO BUILD! 
WE NEED $50,000 TO FINISH. 
HERE IS SOMETHING CONSTRUCTIVE YOU CAN DO NOW! 
Stillman College, P. O. Box 483, 


Tuscaloosa, Alabama, 


“New Church” 


Marked 
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We are pleased to be designated the American 


distributor of important publications of the 


Fifteen (15) titles (35-48) you may not 
have known were available. Our first of- 
fering of them. See No. 50; special value. 


Church of Scotland 


This arrangement provides for prompt and easy access to many publications by noted Scottish 
churchmen. These books and pamphlets are produced in modest form, inexpensively with limp 
or paper binding. They are suitable for such uses as these: 


Elective classes for adults and young people 


Summer conference courses 
Intensive Bible studies (long or short) 
Midweek church and Bible studies 


Here are the titles now available to you: 


101. DRAFT CATECHISM of the Church of Scotland; 80 pages 
of discussion material in the language of today, dealing with the 
pivotal beliefs of the church. Ideal for class study for adults and 
Oe. ., ee a 35¢ 


FOUR-YEAR STUDY COURSE (1-4) 
1. THE PREPARATION FOR er IN THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. Adam C. Welch: 192 pp. ______.._______________. $1.00 
l-a. TEACHER’S HANDBOOK. W. M. Wightman. Added help 
to accompany the text. - 30¢ 
2. THE LIFE AND TEACHING OF JESUS ‘CHRIST. James S. 
Stewart. 192 pp. Abingdon Press publication. No. 2 in the 4-year 
OE ES SSO ee ___. $1.50 
3. THE STORY OF THE ‘CHURCH. I. haley Steele & A. ob 
$1. 





ag 221 p 

3-a. MEMBERS” HANDBOOK. a Ww. Muggoch. To be 2 
I No a ——— 
4, CHRISTIAN FAITH AND PRACTICE. A. €. Craig, O. B. 
Milligan, D. M. Baillie; 192 pp. Ten chapters on major beliefs; five 
on the sacraments; and eight on Christian living. _______. $1.00 


5. THE MAKING OF A CHRISTIAN. G. M. Dryburgh. 142 pp. 
Problems of conduct and a Christian approach. Some titles: Money, 





work, leisure, suffering, home, Sunday. ---_--_--___--_-_____- 75¢ 
6. CONCERNING CHRIST AND THE CHURCH. ibe Howat; 
151 pp. Studies in the meaning and nature of the church. - 75¢ 


7. CONCERNING THE FAITH IN CHRIST. John Howat; 207 
pp. Studies in the Christian faith: What is man? Our Father; Holy 
Spirit; Word of God—21 chapters, ____________-___-_______75¢ 
8. ST. LUKE’S LIFE OF CHRIST. W. M. Wightman; 112 pp. 
An admirable brief study under 24 topics; chiefly for young people 
but interesting for older. _____ 35¢ 
9. THE LIFE OF OUR LORD (Mark’s , Gospel). W. M. - Wight- 


man; 98 pp. Young people; helpful for al] ages. ____ 50¢ 
10. JUDGMENT UPON THE NATIONS. W. Steven. 36 pp. 
Seven lessons from the Prophet Amos. ______-_--_____ _. 25¢ 


11. THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD. R. Stuart Louden. 55 pp. 
First Corinthians in 10 lessons. ________ i 
12. THE PROPHET OF HOPE. Wm. “Meiklejohn. 72 pp. The 
Propuet Jeremien—ts lemons. _....-__.-... 35¢ 
13. GENESIS 1-12. D. M. G. Stalker. 62 pp. Seven lessons dealing 
- CR Se ana er ree 35¢ 

- DEUTERONOMY. T. S. Crichton. 63 pp. Twelve lessons. 35¢ 
15 THE WIDENESS OF GOD’S MERCY. Wn. C. Hay. 32 pp. 
REDE EEE ET: 25¢ 
16. LET US HEAR THE WORD OF GOD. Eff R. Gray. 109 
pp. Seventeen lessons on how God speaks. ae, 
17. GOD’S PEOPLE ISRAEL. John Mauchline. 224 pp. A com- 
prehensive and interesting study of what the Old Testament is all 
about. $1.00 
18. RIGHT WAYS OF LIVING. Geo. M. Dryburgh. 141 pp. A 
popular approach in teaching youth groups. Topics include: Have 
he Any Idols? Making the Impossible Happen. Four Kinds of 
Oi 75¢ 
19. AMBASSADOR FOR CHRIST. Wm. Barclay. 171 pp. The 
life and teaching of Paul in 27 chapters. __- toe 
20. AND JESUS SAID. Wm. Barclay. 215 pp. ~ A handbook on the 
parables of Jesus. (See also No. 32) _- _... $1.00 
21. HIGHLIGHTS OF OUR HERITAGE. G. G. Cameron 191 
pp. Some landmarks in the church’s advance. John Knox, the 
Covenanters and many heroes you should know. _- 1.25 
22. HEROES OF THE FAITH. Wn. Steven. 170 ‘pp. Short 
biographies of Christian heroes like Kagawa, Florence Nightingale, 
Schweitzer, Mary Slessor, Wm. Temple, etc. __ _.-- 4a¢ 
23. GOD AND ISRAEL. G. T. Wright. 136 pp. “Chapter 1: The 
— of the Nation: Abraham; Chapter 24: The Messianic 


75¢ 
24. ‘CHART FOR ADVENTURE. 63 pp. “Methods of Bible study 
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For high school and college classes 
Weekend retreats of church groups 
For your home or family library 

For your church library. For your study 


a helpful and suggestive in getting Bible study out of a 


LEE OI PEON NE AS ph AEE ED —_ " 
26, LIVELY ORACLES. Ian Pitt-Watson. 60 pp. Seven studies 
for Youth Fellowships on great Bible themes, _____________ 35¢ 


27. CLUB WORSHIP. 48 pp. A guide for leaders of worship in 
youth groups. Heinful material, _......... .._.._.._.._...... 35¢ 
28. THE SACRAMENT OF BAPTISM. O. B. Milligan. 16 pp. 
(From Christian Faith and Practice.) _ 15¢ 
29. HOLY COMMUNION. O. B. Milligan. 52 pp. (From Christian 
n eS eee ee eS eae 25¢ 
30. YOUR CHURCH MEMBERSHIP. To + given to the new 
members. You will like this. - ¢ ($4 per 100) 
31. THE GOSPEL OF LIFE (John’s Gospel). ie McConnachie. 
136 pp. A rewarding 24-unit study of the Fourth Gospel. __-15¢ 
32. AND HE HAD COMPASSION ON THEM. William Barclay. 
292 pp. This is the great Glasgow scholar’s handbook on the 
miracles of the Bible. Read the Foreword; it is crucial. _ $1.50 
33. CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. J. Aulay Steele. 61 pp. A six-ses- 
sion course on the history of world missions, ____- _-35¢ 
34. A DAY-BOOK OF PRAYER. For young men and. women, and 
older. Daily devotions for four weeks, prayers for special occasions. 
Clothbound. __ 75¢ 
35. HOW TO USE THE BIBLE. “John W. Coutts. 82 pp. An aid 
to understanding how God speaks _----------------_-----_- 35¢ 
36. WHAT WE BELIEVE. 71 pp. A handbook on “A Short State- 
ment of the Church’s Faith,” dealing with 37 topics. Especially 
good to use with the Draft Catechism__--------------_-____ 35¢ 
37. THE ENTERPRISE OF FAITH. Innes Logan. 79 pp. A 
handbook for first communion. Particularly valuable to use with 
CRIMI RTIRG: CURE ia cme 35¢ 
38. THE MINISTER AND HIS COMMUNICANTS’ CLASS. 
George S. Stewart. 101 pp. Definite helps for the minister____75¢ 
BIBLE STUDY 
39. TEACHING THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE SUNDAY 
SCHOOL. George B. Burnet. 40 pp. A brief introduction to the 
O. T.. “for busy Sunday school teachers.” ____.__.________ 25¢ 
40. THE HOPE OF THE WORLD. H. S. Winchester. 124 pp. 
Five lessons from early Genesis; nine on the life of Christ; five on 
Paul; six on missions in Northern India ___- nasa 
41. LIGHT THROUGH DARKNESS. T. D. Meredith. 158 pp. 
Six lessons from the prophets. nine on the life of Christ; four on 
the church’s history; six on missions (Teachers’ aid 41a)____50¢ 
41a. LIGHT OF LIGHTS. Alison L. Ewan. 48 pp. Helps for the 
teacher of “Light Through the Darkness.” a ees 
42. THE OLD ORDER CHANGETH. H. S. Winchester, : 
Beveridge. Six lessons from the prophets ; eight on the life of 


Christ; four on the church’s history; six on missions __________50¢ 
43. TRUE WELL-BEING. Hugh Elder. 72 pp. Nine studies in the 
beatitudes 25¢ 


44. CHRISTIANITY IN THE N. T. EPISTLES. ‘J. iw SS. 
Burleigh. 116 pp. Twenty-four lessons on all the epistles 50¢ 
45. THE EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. Duncan Blair. 70 
pp. Seven lessons SS 
46. MAKERS OF THE EARLY CHURCH. E. J. Hagan. 102 pp. 
Twenty-four lessons on the leading personalities of the Apostolic 
Church ree i ees 50¢ 
CHRISTIAN HOME AND FAMILY 
47. RELIGION IN THE HOME. James K. Thomson. 79 pp. Six 
lessons for mothers and others based on the Lord’s Prayer____40¢ 
48. OUR HOME. 79 pp. For parents and teachers on “living 
together,” “Beauty ... religion ... activities . . . in the home” 
“outside contacts.” _35¢ 
49. ONE EACH OF “ALL TITLES on both sides of this sheet 
I a i es Only $25 
50. ONE EACH OF TITLES LAST ADDED: 35-48 ($6.00) 
Only $4.75 
NOTE—In some of these titles the word “Junior’’ or “Senior” is 
used but they do not refer to the same ages in Scotland as in this 
country. Most of these items will be useful both to young people’s 
and adult groups. (Over, for order form) 
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Maryville (Tenn.)—LL.D.: James I. 
McCord, Austin, Texas; D.D.: Harry P. 
Walrond, Kokomo, Ind. 


Hastings (Neb.)—LL.D.: E. Fay Camp- 
bell, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Blackburn (Ill.)—D.D.: William W. 
Swift, Ft. Madison, Iowa; LL.D.: Howard 
Y. McClusky, University of Michigan. 

Tarkio (Mo.)—LL.D.: Edward W. Stim- 
son, Omaha, Neb.; Garold C. Jenison, 
Carrollton, Ohio; D.D.: Leland A. War- 
ren, North Bend, Neb. 

Lake Forest (Ill.)—UL.D.: Harold 
Blake Walker, Evanston, Ill.; James C. 
Worthy, vice-president, Sears-Roebuck & 
Co. 

Whitworth (Wash.)—D.D.: Garth A. 
Steele, Seattle, Wash.; Edward James 
Caldwell, North Hollywood, Calif.; D.- 
Mus.: Milton Katims, Seattle. 

Macalester (Minn.)—JL.H.D.: Bruce 
Barton, New York; LL.D.: Eugene R, 
Black, Washington, D. C., E. W. Hallett, 
Crosby, Minn.:; D.D.: Gordon M. Torger 
son, Worchester, Mass. 

Johnson C. Smith (N. C.)—D.D.: Chap 
lain Booker T. Davis, U.S. Army; Chap- 
lain James C. Griffin, U.S. Air Force; 


MITCHELL COLLEGE 


A Coeducational Junior College 
At Statesville, North Carolina in the foot- 
hills of the Blue Ridge Mountains. Non- 
denominational. Fully accredited. High 
standards. Small classes. Excellent instruc- 
tion. Preparation for advanced academic 
work; specific vocational training. 

* Basic Liberal Arts 

* Terminal Business Education 

* Voice + Piano + Organ 
Informal student activities. Campus dorm 
for women, approved town residences for 
men. Delightful climate. Easily accessible 
Est. 1856. Scholarships, work opportunities. 
Liberally endowed. Rates: $794. Catalog. 

John P. Montgomery, President 
Mitchell College, Statesville, N. C. 








LL.D.: James Vance McIver, Orange, 
N. J.; Frank N. Littlejohn, Charlotte, N. 
C.; Se.D.: Charles W. Baulknight, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Millikin (Ill.)—D.C.S8.: J. 
ner, Akron, Ohio. 

Tulsa (Okla.)—Sc.D.: Willis M. Tate, 
Dallas, Texas, Charles C. Mason, Tulsa. 


EARNED DEGREES 

Biblical Seminary, N. Y.—Presbyterians 
earning graduate degrees: S.7T.B.: Mason 
B. Ellison, Wayne, N. J.; Robert R. Hoo- 
per, N. Lindenhurst, N. Y., “The Impact 
of Jonathan Dickinson upon American 
Christianity”; Thomas H. Little, Duluth, 
Minn.; Richard K. White, Mercer, Pa. 
M.R.E.: Nonine E. Borgman, Haverton, 
Pa.; Phyllis Ann Clements, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y.; Donald A. Crail, Kalispell, Mont.; 
Alexander David, Gujranwala, Pakistan; 
Nora Louise Hollearn, Northville, N. Y.; 
Elisa G. Pierre, Jackson Heights, N. Y.; 
Rose Marie Witiak, Collingdale, Pa. 

Columbia Seminary (Ga.)—Th.M.: Ben- 
son Cain, Japan, “The Concept of the 
Priesthood of All Believers in the New 
Testament”; Carl Joseph Hahn, Jr., Chil- 
dersburg, Ala., “A Project in Christian 
Edueation in Brazil.” 


Ward Kee- 


Harvard Divinity School (Mass.)- 
Presbyterians: Th.M.: David V. Voss, 
“The Concept of the Self in Psychology 
of Religion—A Comparative Study of 
Erich Fromm and Reinhold Niebuhr”; 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences: 
A.M.: Donald B. Kocher, Benjamin C. 
Milner. Ph.D.: Robert W. Henderson, 
“The Doctoral Ministry in the Reformed 
Tradition: A Study of the History of the 
Second of the Four Ministries Recognized 
by John Calvin.” 

Duke Divinity School (N. C.)—Presby- 
terian: Ph.D.: Milton Perry Brown, Jr., 
“A Linguistic Analysis of the Longer 
Izgnation Corpus to Establish Criteria of 
Authenticity.” 








Liberal Education Embracing Christian Tradition 


LEES McRAE COLLEGE 


For information write: 
Registrar, Lees McRae College 
Banner Elk, North Carolina 
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— 
Campus Religious Interest 
Considered Lacking 

ANN Arpor, MICH. (RNS)—Two Uni- 
versity of Michigan religious leaders 
said here that while church attendance 
may have gone up slightly in the United 
States, there has not been a marked in- 
crease in religious interest on college 
campuses. 

J. Edgar Edwards, campus minister 
of the Congregational and Disciples 
church in Ann Arbor and C. Grey Aus- 
tin, assistant co-ordinator of religious 
affairs at the university, concurred in 
an interview that the boost in church 
attendance has not been enough to make 
religion a major integral factor in most 
universities. 

Mr. Austin pointed out, however, that 
it always is difficult to describe over-all 
college religious interest, since conditions 
vary from group to group. When one stu- 
dent group grows in size, he explained, 
it may be traced to the personality and 
approach of its minister. 

Mr. Edwards added that whatever the 
present status of student religious inter- 
est, it is clear that churches are working 
much harder to develop it in the post-war 
era than they did in pre-war times. Fur- 
thermore, he said, since World War II 
there has been an increase of appoint- 
ments of chaplains, co-ordinators and 
directors of religious activities employed 
by universities. About half of the larger 
state institutions now have such officers, 
he said. 

“The whole trend over the last 25 
years, especially the last 10,” Mr. Ed- 
wards noted, “has been for the church 
and the campus minister to go to the stu- 
dents rather than have the students come 
to them.” Some of the more successful 
ones, he commented, “have virtually 
moved into the dormitories.” 


Merger Makes Largest 
New York Presbytery 


WHITE PLAtns, N.Y. (RNs)—West- 
chester Presbytery voted here to merge 
with two other presbyteries in New York 
State. 

To be known as the Presbytery of 
Hudson River, the combined group will 
represent 40,000 members in 113 church- 
es of seven counties. The merger was 
approved last month by the other two 
presbyteries involved. They are the Hud- 
son and North River Presbyteries. 

The merger is to become effective 
Jan. 1. 





CHURCH VESTMENTS 


All styles — materials — colors for 
adults and children. Lowest prices. 
Write for free catalog. 
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A LIFE OF HELPFULNESS 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for June 14, 1959 


2 Kings 5:1-27; Printed Text 5:1-3, 9-15b 


Last week we considered Elijah, a man 
of courage. This week we look at Elisha, 
Elijah’s great successor in the prophetic 
office. Elisha took up the work that Eli- 
jah had begun, and carried it to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. He set in motion the 
forces that finally eradicated Baal wor- 
ship from the land. More important, by 
a life of sympathy and helpfulness he 
won back the hearts of the people to the 
God of Israel. He died sixty years after 
the translation of Elijah, full of years, 
and held in honor by king and people. 

In many respects his ministry reminds 
us of that of Elijah; in other respects it 
is widely different. For example, Elijah 
was a prophet who lived in the wilder- 
ness and was fond of solitude. Elisha 
lived in the cities and was fond of so- 
ciety. The first was a prophet of judg- 
ment; the second, a prophet of mercy. 
Elijah brings before us the figure of John 
the Baptist; Elisha reminds us at times 
(but not always) of Jesus of Nazareth. 

In 2 Kings 5 we have one of the best 
known, and one of the most finely told 
stories in the Old Testament. 


I. Naaman and the Captive Maid 

Naaman was commander-in-chief of 
the Syrian army. Syria was _ Israel’s 
neighbor on the northeast, her commercial 
rival, and for many generations her chief 
military adversary. The chronic war, 
which had continued almost without in- 
terruption since the days of Solomon, 
had dwindled for the moment into fierce 
marauding expeditions over the border, 
to plunder and carry off slaves. Naaman, 
however, had proved his ability as a 
leader (against Israel, it may be, or per- 
haps against Assyria, the rising young 
world power in the north), and was a 
man of great reputation, not only with 
his master, the king, but also with the 
people generally. 

But there was one serious bar to Naa- 
man’s happiness, as well as to his con- 
tinued success. He bore in his body 
unmistakable signs of the most dread 
disease of the ancient world. Leprosy is 
of slow development and, as Naaman re- 
tained his military command, his malady 
cannot have reached a very advanced 
stage. Nonetheless the signs of death had 
appeared, and the slow and gradual decay 
of his physical frame seemed inevitable. 

It was a young slave girl who gave 
him his first rays of hope. Evidently 
Naaman was a kind man, or the little 
Israelitish maiden, snatched from her 
own father and mother by Syrian brig- 
ands, would have rejoiced at this dark 
cloud settling over her master’s home. 
Apparently she harbored no resentment. 
She could find no joy in the suffering 
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even of one who held her in bondage. 
One day her sympathy found expression. 
To her mistress she unburdened her 
heart: “Would that my lord were with 
the prophet that is in Samaria! Then 
would he recover him of his leprosy.” 
No doubt it seemed an improbable rem- 
edy to her mistress, and also to her mas- 
ter, when the word was brought to him, 
but as a drowning man snatches at a 
straw so Naaman snatched at this slight 
hope of life. The little slave had many 
stories to tell of the great prophet’s kind- 
ness, as well as of his really unbelievable 
power. Perhaps he could be induced to 
aid an alien if political pressure were 
skilfully applied, along with sufficient 
financial inducement. 

So the aid of the king was enlisted, 
and a letter, curt and peremptory, was 
written to the king of Israel. With the 
letter Naaman took as a present, to be 
divided no doubt between the king and 
the prophet, ten talents of silver and six 
thousand pieces of gold, and ten changes 
of raiment. Coins were not minted in 
that day, and the silver alone would 
weigh 96 pounds. Its approximate value 
in our money would be $18,000, while the 
six thousand pieces of gold would be 
worth about $68,000, an enormous sum 
of money for that day. The costly robes 
were especially valued in the East, and 
were often included in summaries of 
wealth. 

The king of Israel, however, was dis- 
mayed when he learned the contents of 
the letter. The peremptory tone of the 
letter seemed ominous and threatening. 
Leprosy was incurable, as everyone in 
the East knew quite well. God alone 
could kill and make well; certainly it 
was not within the king’s power to ar- 
range the cure which his fellow-monarch 
seemed to demand. It appears that Israel 
was at this time tributary to Syria, and 
it might well seem that Syria was only 
seeking for an excuse to demand further 
concessions. Israel’s king proceeded to 
send a message to Elisha, but without any 
hope that the prophet could help. 


Il. Naaman and the Prophet of 

Jehovah 

The prophet, however, was undis- 
turbed. Gently he rebuked the king for 
his lack of faith, and invited him to send 
Naaman to his abode, that he might know 
that there was a prophet in Israel. “So 
Naaman came with his horses and char- 
iots and halted at the door of Elisha’s 
house.”’ Here, as usual, the rsv is more 
accurate than the KyJv. Naaman came 
not alone in his chariot, but, as is proper 
for so great a personage, accompanied 
by friends and retainers, including no 


doubt a military escort. Courteously he 
alighted, and stood, awaiting the proph- 
et’s presence. But no prophet came, only 
a Messenger, a servant, with a message 
of direction, containing the minimum of 
verbiage, ““Go and wash in the Jordan (a 
muddy little stream, twenty-five miles 
distant), and your flesh shall be restored, 
and you shall be clean.” 

In all his other actions Elisha was 
gentle, accessible, forgetful of his dig- 
nity. Why should he act here with seem- 
ing discourtesy? As Dr. Lumby says: 

“We need not think of him as avoiding 
a leprous person, either from fear of in- 
fection, or from legal scruples. It was 
rather that he wished to prevent any 
thought of himself as the worker of the 
cure coming into Naaman’s mind. ... 
The Syrian captain’s idea was, as We can 
see from the sequel, that the Lord was 
specially the God of the land of Israel. 
If he were sent to one of the streams of 
that land, he would be most likely to 
connect, as he actually did, his recovery 
with the might of the God of Israel.” 

When the message was brought to 
Naaman, his wrath could not be re- 
strained. He had expected 

“... the prophet to come out and greet 
him personally and then to act like the 
magicians and religious fakirs of his own 
country, repeating strange incantations, 
and gong through all kinds of physical 
contortions, lifting and lowering the 
hands, prostrating the body, etc., to bring 
about some presumably miraculous cure. 
Furthermore, he had come from a city, 
where beautiful clear streams of water 
flowed, and why, he asks, should he go 
down into a muddy stream like the Jor- 
dan to be cleansed of his disease? The 
whole thing was humiliating and seemed 
unreasonable. So he turned and went 
away in a rage.” 

Fortunately, members of Naaman’s ret- 
inue were able to bring him to a better 
frame of mind. After all, he had come 
a very long way, and it would be ex- 
tremely foolish not to try the prophet’s 
remedy, however absurd it might appear. 
And so he went down and dipped himself 
seven times in the Jordan. As Lumby 
says: ‘Not only in the journey to the 
river, which was without display, and 
merely terminated in some lonely spot on 
the river’s brink, but also in the repeated 
dippings was the faith of Naaman put 
to the test.’”’ Not until he had dipped for 
the seventh and last time did his flesh 
come again like that of a little child. 

Naaman might then have returned im- 
mediately to his own land, but like the 
Samaritan among the ten lepers whom 
the Master cured he wished to give open 
expression to his gratitude. He came 
back therefore with his whole company, 
and in the presence of them all proclaim- 
ed his new-found faith, “Behold, I know 
(compare “behold I thought” in verse 11) 
that there is no God in all the earth, but 
in Israel.” As an expression of his grati- 
tude and of his faith he offered the 
prophet a present (so the rsv, it is bless- 
ing’ in the KjJv), which must have been 
in his eyes truly munificent. 

Elisha had refused to see Naaman be- 
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fore, because he needed to be taught; now 
he readily receives him, but refuses his 
gift. Why? Says Lumby: 

“Just as in the earliest part of his con- 
duct Elisha had done everything to direct 
Naaman’s attention to the Lord God alone 
as the healer of his disease; so now he 
will have no gift for himself, lest thereby 
he should mar the effect of the previous 
lesson. Heathen priests and prophets were 
noted for the greed with which they re- 
ceived and demanded rewards. With the 
servants of the God of Israel there could 
be nothing of this kind. It was not of 
them, except as instruments, that the help 
came, and the gratitude must be paid 
where it was due. So in spite of much 
urging Elisha would receive nothing.” 

Then came Naaman’s request for two 
mules’ burden of earth that he might 
build an altar to the Lord thereon in 
Syria. Though the Lord had revealed 
himself to the conscience of Naaman as 
the only genuine God, yet, according to 
the superstitious notion of the time, he 
could properly be worshipped only on 
Israelitish soil. Henceforth, said Naa- 
man, I will worship only the God of 
Israel. But, he continued, when the king, 
my master, goes to worship in the temple 
of his god, Rimmon, it is my duty to 
accompany him, and when he bows be- 
fore the idol I must bow also. May the 
Lord allow me this small concession. And 
Elisha said unto him, “Go in peace.” 

First, 
second, 


about 
about 


arise: 
request, and 


Two questions 
Naaman’s 
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Elisha’s reply. MacLaren says: 


“Naaman was the first preacher of a 
doctrine of compromise, which has found 
eminent defenders and practicers in our 
own and other times. To separate the 
official from the man, and to allow the 
one to profess in public a creed which the 
other disavows in private is rank immor- 
rality, whoever does or advocates it. The 
motive in this case was perhaps not so 
much cowardice as selfish unwillingness to 
forfeit position and favor at court. He 
wants to keep all the good things he has 
got; and he tries to blind his conscience 
by representing the small compliance of 
bowing as almost forced on him by the 
grasp of the bowing king, who leaned on 
his hand. But was it necessary that he 
should be the king’s favorite? A deeper 
faith would have said, ‘Perish court favors 
and everything that hinders me from mak- 
ing known whose I am.’ But Naaman 
is an early example of the family of 
‘Facing-Both-Ways,’ and of trying to ‘make 
the best of both worlds.’ ” 


Those who hold this view incline to 
believe that Elisha’s words were non- 
committal, simply the ordinary farewell. 

Most commenators, however, believe 
with the ordinary reader that Elisha ac- 
cepted Naaman’s suggestion. Says Far- 
rar: 


“It must be remembered that he lived 
in days long preceding the conviction that 
proselytism is a part of true religion; in 
days when the thought of missions to 
heathen lands was utterly unknown.... 
To demand of one who like Naaman had 
been an idolater all his days, the sudden 
abandonment of every custom and tradi- 
tion of his life would have been to demand 
from him an unreasonable and in his cir- 
cumstances useless and all but impossible 
sacrifice. The best way was to let him 
feel and see for himself the futility of 
Rimmon-worship. If he were not fright- 
ened back from his sudden faith in the 
Lord, the scruple of conscience which he 
already felt in making the request might 
naturally grow within him and lead him 
to all that was best and highest. ... We 
cannot at all blame Elisha, if, with such 
knowledge as he then possessed, he took 
a mercifully tolerant view of the exigen- 
cies of Naaman’s position. Though bow- 
ing in the house of Rimmon under such 
conditions probably seemed to him no 
more than an act of outward respect to 
the king and to the national religion, in 
a case where no evil results could follow 
from Naaman’s example. But the general 
principle that we must not bow in the 
house of Rimmon remains unchanged.” 


What do you think? 


For Further Consideration 


We do not have space for the interest- 
ing conclusion of the story, Gehazi’s 
greed and consequent punishment. The 
whole account is instructive for its char- 
acter portrayal, and for the light that it 
throws on man’s attitude to God’s plan. 

Think of Naaman. “A great man... 
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but a leper.” Says Douglass: ‘That 
word ‘but’ stands at the end of almost 
every description of human happiness,” 
Think of those you know, who in the 
eyes of the world should be the most 
happy. In every case, sooner or later, the 
enumeration of their advantages must be 
qualified by a “but.” And in the case 
of all of us there is the leprosy of sin. 
Naaman, a leper, wanted to be healed in 
his own way, a way suitable to his posi- 
tion in life. The way which God had 
provided was too simple to be true. Many 
feel the same way about God’s plan of 
salvation. “Behold, I thought,” said 
Naaman before his cure. “Behold, I 
know,” he said afterwards. “This one 
thing I have found,” said Horace Bush- 
nell, “that it is not in man to think out 
a gospel. . . . Do the will and you shall 
know the doctrine—this is the truth I 
have proved by my 20 years of experi- 
ence.” Naaman hoped that God would 
pardon him when he bowed in the house 
of Rimmon. Can we expect him to par- 
don us? How are we tempted to bow to 
Rimmon ? 

Think of the little captive maid. She 
was weak, and helpless, and enslaved. 
3ut she harbored no bitterness, and’ she 
did what she could. As Douglass puts 
it: She cooperated with the Most High 
in turning the hard and tragic circum- 
stances of slavery into an opportunity for 
service. Says Raymond Calkins: “She 
did not hide her faith, she used it. And 
let anyone today, however humble he may 
be, have faith in God and declare it to 
one in physical or moral need, and he 
too may bring like miracles to pass.” It is 
said of Frances E. Willard that, as a girl, 
she took this as her life motto: “I am 
but one, but I am one; I cannot do much, 
but I can do something; what I can do, 
I ought to do; and what I ought to do, 
by the grace of God I will do.” 

Think of Gehazi. What was the root 
of his sin? What was wrong with his 
conduct? In him covetousness led to 
meanness, irreverence, cheating, treach- 
ery, and lying. In order that his greed 
might be satisfied he was willing to com- 
promise both his master and his God. 

“Discovery and penalty swiftly followed. 
What a chapter is this! It tells of redemp 
tion and of retribution. A pagan by an 
act of faith is cured of his leprosy. An 
Israelite by an act of dishonor is cursed 
by it. Thus Gehazi takes his place in 
Scripture with Aachen, Judas and Anan- 
ias who sold their souls for gold.” (Cal- 
kins) 

Think of Elisha, his lack of self-seek- 
ing, his willingness to heal—even a 
Syrian. The healing of Naaman, we re- 
member, is alluded to by our Lord to 
illustrate the truth that the love of God 
extends farther than the limits of the 
chosen race, that his Fatherhood is co- 
extensive with the whole family of man. 
(Luke 4:24-30) 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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BOOK NOTES 


Current book club selections: 

Lutheran (July-Aug.): The Creative 
Years, Reuel L. Howe, Seabury Press. 

Pastoral Psychology (June): The Ra- 
cial Problem in Christian Perspective, 
Kyle Haselden. Harper & Bros. 

Pulpit (June) : A Handbook of Church 
Public Relations, Ralph Stoody. Abing- 
don Press. 

Religious (June): The Power of God 
in a Parish Program, Joseph E. McCabe, 
president of Coe College (Iowa). West- 
minster Press. 








BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Gospel on Campus. Charles S. Mc- 
Coy & Neely D. McCarter. John Knox 
Press, Richmond, Va., $1.50, paper. 

Children of African. Nina Millen. Friend- 
ship Press, N. Y. $1.25, paper. 

Sermons Prenached in a 
Chureh. George A. Buttrick. 
Press, Nashville, Tenn. $3.75. 

Balti. Ella Huff Kepple. Bethany Press, 
St. Louis, Mo. $2.50. 

Prayer is the Secret. Reginald E. O. 
White. Harper & Bros., N. Y. $2.75. 

The Myth of Substitution. W. M. Royer. 
Greenwich Book Publishers, N. Y. $2.50. 

Christ and the Fine Arts. Revised and 
enlarged. Cynthia Pearl Maus. Harper & 
Bros., N. Y. $5.95. 

Luther’s Works—Sermons I. Volume 51. 
Helmut T. Lehmann, editor. Muhlenberg 
Press, Philadelphia, Pa. $5. 

The Christian Teacher. Perry D. Le 
Fevre. Abingdon Press, Nashville. $2.75. 

Some Facts, Fables, and Foibles in Mod- 
ern Education. Second Edition. Haas Pub- 
lications, Orangeburg, S. C. $1, paper. 

American Heritage. April, 1959. Bruce 
Catton, editor. American Heritage, N. Y. 
$2.95. 

The Gospel of Matthew. Volumes 1 & 2. 
William Barclay. Westminster Press, Phil- 
adelphia. $2.50 each. 

Interpreting Protestantism to Catholics. 
Walter R. Clyde. Westminster Press, Phil- 
adelphia. $3. 

The Wall Between. Anne Braden. Month- 
ly Review Press, N. Y. $5. 

The College Influence on Student Char- 
acter. Edward D. Eddy, Jr. American 
Council on Education, Washington, D. C. 
$3. 

The Light Within Us. Albert Schweitzer. 
Philosophical Library, N. Y. $2.75. 

The Warriors J. Glenn Gray. Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., N. Y. $3.95. 

Action Patterns in School Desegregation. 
Herbert Wey & John Corey. Phi Delta 
Kappa, Inc., Bloomington, Ind. $1.50, 
paper. 

Engagement and Marriage. Various au- 
thors. Concordia Publishing House, St. 
Louis, Mo. $3. 
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Human Nature and Christian Marriage. 
William P. Wylie. Association Press, N. Y. 
2.50. 

The Mystery of God W. M. Royer. Green- 
wich Book Publishers, N. Y. $2.50. 

The Climate of Learning. Ordway Tead. 
Harper & Bros., N. Y. $2.50. 

From Death-Camp to Existentialism. 
Viktor E. Frankl. Beacon Press, Boston. 
$3. 

Publicity Goes to Church. William E. 


Leidt. Seabury Press, Greenwich, Conn. 
$2.75. 
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Let’s All Sing. James F. Leisy. Abing- 
don Press, Nashville. $2.95, cloth. $1.75 
paper. 

How to Teach Acts. Joseph M. Gettys. 
John Knox Press, Richmond, Va. $1.25, 
paper. 

How to Study Acts. Joseph M. Gettys. 
John Knox Press, Richmond, Va. $2.00, 
paper. 

God and Caesar. Otto A. Piper and oth- 
ers. Augsburg Publishing House, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. $3.95. 

This Is Life. John R. Brokhoff. Fleming 
H. Revell Co., Westwood, N. J. $2. 

A Shorter Commentary on Romans. Karl 
Barth. John Knox Press. Richmond, Va. $3. 

Church Use of Audio-Visuals. Howard 
E. Tower. Abingdon Press, Nashville. $1.50, 
paper. 

Theology of Culture. Paul Tillich. Ox- 
ford University Press, N. Y. $4. 

The Gospel of Mark: It’s Making and 
Meaning. Curtis Beach. Harper & Bros., 
N. Y. $2.25. 

The Meaning of Worship. Douglas Hor- 
ton. Harper & Bros., N. Y. $2.75. 

Peace, Poise, Power. Edythe Johnson. 
Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, Il. 
$3.50. 

Seeking to Know the Will of God. Hil- 
lery C. Rice. The Warner Press, Anderson, 
Ind. $1.25, paper. $2.50, cloth. 

The Church, the Body of Christ. Paul A. 
Tanner. The Warner Press, Anderson, Ind. 
$1.25 paper. 

At Life’s Crossroads. Paul W. Milhouse. 
The Warner Press, Anderson, Ind. $2.50. 

The Church in Thy House. Hollis and 
Elizabeth Pistole. The Warner Press, An- 
derson, Ind. $1.25 paper. $3, cloth. 

So You Work with Senior High Youth. 
Kenneth F. Hall. The Warner Press, An- 
derson, Ind. $1, paper. 

So You Work with Juniors. Arlene S. 
Hall. The Warner Press, Anderson, Ind. 
$1, paper. 

They Knew Jesus. Olive W. Burt. The 
Warner Press, Anderson, Ind. 75¢. 

Let’s Play Church. Arlene S. Hall. The 
Warner Press, Anderson, Ind. 75¢. 

Organizing and Directing Children’s 
Choirs. Madeline D. Ingram. Abingdon 
Press, Nashville. $2.50. 

Wembi, the Singer of Stories. Alice D. 
Cobble. Bethany Press, St. Louis. $2.75. 

What Is the Nature of Man? Randolph 
Cc. Miller and others. Christian Education 
Press, Philadelphia. $3. 





The new book by the author of 


They Teach Us 
To Pray 


Prayer 
Is the 


Secret 
By REGINALD E. O. WHITE 


From the Book of Acts and the Epis- 
tles, Mr. White gathers every refer- 
ence made to prayer and shows what 
prayer meant to New ‘Testament 
Christians and what it can mean to 
us today. “Direct, sensible studies . . . 
done simply, scripturally based.”— 
Marcaret T. APPLEGARTH. 


$2.75 
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This Holy Estate. Herbert F. Reichert. 
Christian Education Press, Philadelphia. 
$1.00, paper. 

Planned Parenthood. Alfred M. Reh- 
winkel. Concordia Publshing House, St. 
Louis, Mo. $2.25, cloth. $1.50, paper. 

Teen-ager, The Bible Speaks to You. 
Walter Riess, editor. Concordia Publishing 
House, St. Louis, Mo. $1.00, paper. 

The Riddle of the Scrolls. H. E. Del 
Medico. Robert M. McBride Co., N. Y. $4.95. 

Jung and the Problem of Evil. H. L. 
Philip. Robert M. McBride Co., N. Y. $4.95. 

The Racial Problem in Christian Per- 
spective. Kyle Haselden. Harper & Bros., 
N. Y. $3.50. 

Sex and Family in the Bible. Raphael 
Patai. Doubleday & Co., N. Y. $3.95. 

I Believe in the Church. Elmer G. Hom- 
righausen. Abingdon Press, Nashville. 
$1.50. 

Indians and Other Americans. Harold 
E. Fey and D'Arcy McNickle. Harper & 
Bros., N. Y. $3.75. 

Understanding Roman Catholicism. Win- 
throp S. Hudson. Westminster Press, Phil- 
adelphia. $3.50. 

Favorite Sermons of John A. Broadus. 
Edited by Vernon Latrelle Stanfield. Har- 
per & Bros., N. Y. $2.75. 

Jesus in the Background of History. A. 
I. Polack and W. W. Simpson. Robert M. 
McBride Co., N. Y. $3. 

Love Is Something You Do. Frederick 
B. Speakman. Fleming H. Revell Co., West- 
wood, N. J. $2.50. 

A Handbook of Church Public Relations. 
Ralph Stoody. Abingdon Press, Nashville. 
$4. 

Jesus Speaks Again. Robert Lee Dough- 
erty. Christopher Publishing House, Bos- 
ton, Mass. $2.50. 

The Power of Prayer on Plants. Frank- 
lin Loehr. Doubleday & Co., Ine., N. Y. 
$3.50. 


THE NEW BOOK BY 


GEORGE; 
A. 
BUTTRICK :-~—~ 


Sermons 
Preached 
in a 

University 
Church 


Here is the long-awaited book 
of sermons by one of the most 
influential preachers and re- 
ligious writers of this generation. 

Originally delivered to univer- 
sity students searching for a faith 
to meet the mysteries of existence, 
these sermons will hold meaning 
for men everywhere. $3.75 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 
Presbyterian, U. S. 

John R. Hendrick, who has been an in- 
structor at Austin Seminary, has become 
pastor of Grace church, San Antonio, 
Texas. 

George W. Alexander, formerly of Beau- 
mont, Texas, is leading in the develop- 
ment of a new work at Channelview, in 
northeast Houston, Texas. 

N. C. Kirkland, from Conway, S. C. to 
Box 407, Albemarle, N. C. 

James E. Jackson, Jr., from Greeneville, 
Tenn., to 404 Rainbow Circle, Kingsport, 
Tenn. 

Robert L. Mabson, from Perry, Mo., to 
tox 565, Talihina, Okla., June 20. 

S. C. Farrior, from Concord, N. C., to 
Box 52, Montreat, N. C. 

John H. Sadler, from 
the Faith church, 
early June. 

Frederick W. Widmer, Presbyterian, 
U. S., director of family education for 
the Board of Christian Education, will 
become minister of education of the First 
church, Atlanta, Ga., Aug. 1. 

Patrick H. Carmichael, retiring after 
12 years as dean of the Assembly’s Train- 
ing School, Richmond, Va., will spend 
next year assisting in religious educa- 
tion work at Princeton Seminary. 

Robert E. Cogswell, from University 
City, Mo., to the First church, Shelby- 
ville, Tenn., 200 Franklin St., July 1. 

Robert B. Dunbar, from USNR chaplain, 
San Francisco, to 718 Milton Ave., Rock 
Hill, S. C. 

Chaplain John W. Cohill, from Newport, 
R. LL. to U. S. Naval Hospital, Corpus 
Christi, Texas. 

Walter H. Swetnam, 
Ark., to 1015 Legion 
burg, Ky. 








Atlanta, Ga., to 
Huntsville, Ala., in 


from 
Park 


Trumann, 
Rd., Greens- 


United Presbyterian, USA 

Richard Avery, from Cumby, Texas, to 
813 Robertson St., Memphis, Texas. 

Richard R. Whitham, from Chicago, II1., 
to Calvary church, Rochester, N. Y. 

Charles Stratton, from Stony 
N. Y., to Ballston Spa, N. Y. 

Thomas P. Stewart, from Ballston Spa, 
N. Y., to Roslyn, N. Y. 

Homer B. Silvernail, New Scotland, 
N. Y., is retiring from the active pastor- 
ate. 

Gordon Shelley, from 
N. Y., to Monmouth, N. J. 

Wesley P. Miles, from Geneva, N. Y., 
to Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 

Paul R. Long, Jr., from Schenectady, 
N. Y., to the Lakeside church, Rochester, 
N. Y. 

Gilbert H. Lincoln, from Sewickley, Pa., 


Point, 


South Argyle, 


The Princeton 
Institute of Theology 


= 
July 6-16, 1959 
PRESENTING: 

Ralph Sockman Robert McCracken 


Kenneth Foreman Thomas Torrance 
and many others 


Registration: $5.00 per person 
$7.50 per couple 
Board, room and tuition 
50.00 per person 


For Information, write Institute of Theology 
ati is diel, Maiiieltelciia Van ii ll) \ bd 


Princeton, New Jessey 


to the Cedar Manor church, Jamaica, 
m.. 3, 

Irvin Kelley, from Quaker Bridge, N. Y., 
to stated supply of the Jasper-Woodhull, 
N. Y., church. 

Robert S. Jones, Port Jervis, N. Y., is 
retiring from the active pastorate. 

A. Roy Ogborne, from Newark, Del., to 
Box 117, Rt. 4, Tarentum, Pa. 

David A. Cunningham, from Bayard, 
Nebr., to 210 E. 8th St., Schuyler, Nebr. 

Howard E. Rosebaugh, from York, N. 
Y., to Kline and Laurel Rds., Lewiston 2, 
B.. F; 

Walter D. Cavert, former executive of 
the Synod of New York, has had his 
retired status rescinded and he has be- 
come pastor of the North church, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

H. Norman Sibley from Corning, N. Y., 
to Northeastham, Cape God, Mass. 

Jay W. Ranson from McKees Rocks, 
Pa., to the Ninth church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Address: 2626 Milford Dr., Bethel Park. 
Pa. 


EXCHANGE 

Raleigh M. Engle, Chester, S. C., will 
exchange pulpits this summer with James 
C. Mclan Jack of the Lochwinnoch Parish 
Church, Renfreshire, Scotland. 


CELEBRATION 

The 85th birthday and the 50th wedding 
anniversary of S. K. Emurian is being 
marked May 31 in the Elm Avenue 
Methodist Church, Portsmouth, Va. 


LEPROSY MISSION 
Oliver W. Hasselblad, 
has become president of 
rosy Missions, succeeding Edward D. 
Grant, Baton Rouge, La., who has been 
acting president for the past year. An 
American Baptist, Dr. Hasselblad was 
formerly a medical missionary in India. 


NEW MISSIONARIES 

Appointments by the Presbyterian, U.S., 
tjoard of World Missions have been an- 
nounced as follows: 

East BRAZIL: 
Gainesville, Fla. 

Norti Brazit: Stanley L. and Jo Ella 
Dunaway Bennett, Montreat, N.C. 


Kirksville, Mo., 
American Lep- 


Jack Edward Maxwell, 


Mexico: Paul L. Grier, Jr., Charlotte, 
N.C., an dTyler, Texas, 3-year term, edy 
cational. 

KorEA: Frank and Ann Craig Groschel- 
les, Jackson, Tenn.; Joseph P. and Helen 
C. O’Brien Cameron, Charleston, S.C; 
Sylvia Halen, R. N. 

BELGIAN Coneo: Maurice E. Marlette, 
Jr., Hayneville, Ala., 3-year term, educa. 
tional (reappointment). He will be in 
this country on furlough July 1. 


MISSIONARY FURLOUGHS 

Brazit: Frederic R. and Frances G, 
Dinkins, Mission Haven, Decatur, Ga, 
(June); John R. and Nancy Slocum Hor. 
nick, Mission Haven, Decatur, Ga. (July), 

BELGIAN Conco: Day and_ Blanche 
Wiggs Carper, Furlough Home, Louisville, 
Ky. (June); William H. and Anne Cleve. 
land Crane, Mission Court, Richmond, Va, 
(July); William F. and Virginia Gray 
Pruitt, Montreat, N.C. (July) and Union, 
W. Va.; Robert and Peggy Lou Thomas 
Reinhold, Mission Court, Richmond, Va, 
(July); Dr. Gladys Smithwick, Montreat, 
N. C. (July). 

JAPAN: James A. and Pauline Smith 
McAlpine, Apt. 607-A, Bellvue Pl., Austin, 
Texas (July); Lardner C. and Mollie Ann 

joney Moore, Mission Court, Richmond, 
Va. (June); John F. and Beverly May 
sridgeman, New Orleans, La. 

Korea: Dr. Herbert and Mary Lancas 
ter Codington, Wilmington, N.C., and Mis- 
sion Haven, Decatur, Ga. (July); R. K. 
and Elizabeth Ruhmann Robinson, Mis 
sion Court, Richmond, Va.; Melicent Hun- 
eycutt, Monroe, N.C. 

Braziu: The Raymond E. Pittmans, 
27849 Osborn Rd., Bay Village, Ohio. 

Erniopta: Joan Yilek, 2213 Calvert St, 
Wyattsville, Md. 

InpIA: The James C. Kincaids, 47 Clare- 
mont Ave., New York 27. 

Supan: the R. F. Shields, 313 Christian 
St., Lyndalia, Wilmington 4, Del. 

Laura R. MacLachlin has returned from 
Atkinson, Neb., after regular furlough, 
to Sailkot. W. Pakistan. 
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MACDONALD COLLEGE 


Red Springs, North Carolina 


announces 


The Vardell Scholarships 


Write for information 
Dr. Price H. Gwynn, Jr. 








¥% Belhaven is the college for YOU. . 


BECAUSE it is small, student and 
faculty relationships are close 
and friendly. 

BECAUSE it is a Christian school, 
it offers the best atmosphere 
for intellectual growth. 


WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG 





Selhaven College 


JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 


McFerran Crowe, President 


A Four-Year Coeducational College Owned by 
the Synod of Mississippi 








PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Division of Consolidated Presbyterian College of Synod of N. C. 


Educational 


most 


Louis C. LaMotte, President 


excellence for our 
valuable asset—our youth. 


Maxton, North Carolina 
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